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To Frontier 


Readers: 


@ Owing to technical diffi- 
culties we have been forced 
to omit the September, 
1949, 
Frontier. All subscrip- 


issue of JEwWwIsH 


tions have been automati- 


cally extended one month. 


Beginning with the Novem- 
ber issue, Marre SyYRKIN, 
of our Editorial Board, will 
become Managing Editor. 
The present Managing Edi- 
tor, Ben HALPERN, will 
become a member of the 


Editorial Board. 


The next issue, November, 
1949, will be a SPECIAL 
ISSUE devoted to JERU- 
SALEM. If your subscrip- 
tion is expiring, be sure to 
renew it in time to obtain 
the vital material this issue 


will contain. 
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The Lausanne Fiasco 


ALL WELL-DISPOSED liberal and inter- 
nationalist circles, it is considered good form 
not to dwell on the failures of the United Na- 
tions, but wherever possible to take note of its 
successes. Recognizing as we do the sound sense 
of such a convention, it is nevertheless impos- 
sible to comment cheerfully on the recently ad- 
journed Lausanne conferences on the Palestine 
conflict. To be frank, the long-drawn-out pro- 
ceedings resulted in a hopeless and, what is 
worse, a gratuitous fiasco. The considerable ad- 
vance toward peace which was marked by the 
truce agreements concluded under Dr. Ralph 
Bunche’s firm guiding hand has not been con- 
tinued; in fact, we have had a sharp setback. 


If anyone seeks comfort in this unhappy sit- 
uation, he may, if he wishes, find it in the fact 
that when Dr. Ralph Bunche was Acting Medi- 
ator he plainly regarded himself as directly and 
primarily responsible to the UN, while the Con- 
ciliator Commission acted in quite a different 
manner. The Commissioners were directly and 
primarily responsible to their governments; and 
in seeking to carry out the instructions—the 
frequently shifting instructions—given to them, 
they completely destroyed any chance of con- 
ducting peace negotiations on a realistic and 
impartial basis, as Bunche had done. They in- 
troduced red herrings and extraneous issues, they 
encouraged Arab obstinacy and inflated Levan- 
tine bargaining attitudes, they dallied and daw- 
dled and dissipated the legacy of Bunche. 


Of all the countries represented on the Com- 
mission, Our Own country presented the least 
edifying spectacle. At least, the French and 
Turkish representatives followed a more or less 
consistent policy—and they were cautious about 
letting their specific proposals be publicized pre- 
maturely. The American contribution from the 
very beginning was one of resounding contra- 
dictions. We showed an admirable zeal in spur- 
ting the Commission to activity, we even made 
or supported some very apposite and practical 
suggestions: the proposed Gaza-cum-refugees 
agreement between Israel and Egypt, the pro- 
posed census of Arab refugees, the McGhee plan 
for Middle East economic development, and fin- 
ally the Clapp economic survey commission. 
But these were nullified in rapid succession when 
the State Department buckled at the least hint 
of Arab opposition—or when some American 
foreign policy advisors opposed what others 
Were proposing. Not only was the practical 
value of our initiative thus destroyed, but each 


retreat and defeat—and the publicity attendant 
on them—strengthened) Arab resistance to rea- 
son and encouraged them to raise their sights 
from the fantastic to the phantasmagoric; so 
that now their demands in Palestine are back 
practically at the same level where they were 
before the Arabs ever put their conquistadorial 
reveries to the test of battle, and before they 
suffered all those calamitous defeats. 


THE United States appears to be directly and 
mainly responsible for the fact that the major 
peace problem of boundaries is not even ap- 
proaching solution. To establish more or less 
reasonable armistice lines was a major accomp- 
lishment of the UN Mediator. The agreements 
in which the Arab States accepted these bound- 
ary lines provided, to be sure, that they might 
be altered in the final peace settlement, but 
they also provided that the armistice agree- 
ments should serve as a basis for negotiating the 
peace settlement. It was injudicious, to say the 
least, ever to convene the Lausanne conference 
without a clear understanding that this prob- 
lem of boundaries was on the agenda; for all 
other questions—even who was or who was not 
a refugee—depended to a decisive extent on 
how the boundaries were drawn. But after wast- 
ing valuable time at Lausanne discussing what 
to discuss, an Israel suggestion for setting up 
sub-committees allowed the Commission, after 
its first recess, to get down to this vital matter. 


Then came the proposal for an agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Israel, whereby Israel would 
take the Gaza strip together with its refugees. 
It is still a mystery how this hopeful advance 
from the firm foundation of the armistice agree- 
ments was torpedoed—and what part the 
United States played in the whole affair. At any 
rate, after favorable comment on this suggestion, 
America reverted to an entirely contradictory 
position of many months earlier, one rejected at 
that time by the United Nations—that for any 
territorial gain over the Partition Plan, Israel 
should pay with cession of other land originally 
granted it. Such an attitude attempted at one 
blow to wipe out the war and its consequences 
and set back the peace negotiations to the period 
before Bunche’s fruitful mediatory work. The 
Arabs—having execrated the Partition Plan 
when it might have been had peaceably—now 
fell back on this American-backed suggestion 
with avidity; but soon their appetites grew, so 
that now they ask for everything they wanted 
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in the very beginning with the exception of a 
narrow coastal strip. 


THE Commission made the same parabolic 
“progress” on the refugee problem: again, ow- 
ing considerably to the American propensity 
for sudden shifting into reverse. The Gaza pro- 
ject in itself would have contributed largely to 
a solution of the refugee problem. The census 
of refugees would have introduced some clarity 
into the problem; but evidently it needed some 
pressure on Arab governments to carry it out, 
because the project died quietly without a re- 
port. The McGhee and Clapp projects seem also 
to be folding up with incredible rapidity, in the 
face of Arab dislike. 


Israel has never denied its moral responsibility 
to help solve the Arab refugee problem. From 
the very beginning it has said it would admit 
a portion of the Arab refugees as part of the 
peace settlement. In the armistice proceedings, 
Arabs in land taken over by Israel were given 
their own option as to where they preferred to 
reside. On its own initiative, Israel from the 
beginning readmitted Arab refugees in individ- 
ual cases, particularly for the sake of re-uniting 
families. But beyond this, the United States 
insisted that Israel set a figure,. in advance of 
a political settlement, for the total number of 
Arab refugees it would readmit. Under pres- 
sure, Israel set that figure: 100,000 refugees. 

It will be recalled that the paramount Arab 
demand from the very beginning of the Lau- 
sanne conference was that before they would 
consider discussing other questions at all, Israel 
should show its “good faith” by concrete action 
in favor of Arab refugees. With American as- 
sistance, they got, in effect, what they wanted. 
But they have not welcomed this propitiation 
by any evidence of willingness to cooperate even 
on solving this problem, let alone other aspects 
of the peace. And in this inhuman recalcitrance 
they find support in the American attitude: the 
American answer to the Israeli proposal was that 
the figure was too low! 


It is impossible to imagine on what basis this 
stand could be taken. At the present moment, 
the Arab states—and leaders among the Arab 
refugees—talk of nothing but a resumption of 
the war: Is this the argument for introducing 
large numbers of Arabs into Israel? But be- 
sides this, if we have got so far with Israel as 
to quarrel not with their principles on the ref- 
ugee problem but with their figures, must one 
not assume that we have made some progress 
with the Arab states, too? After all, if Israel 
bears a responsibility towards the Atab refugees, 
the responsibility of the Arab states is much 
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greater, much more direct. What they did from 
the beginning to this day is by far the most 
important reason, in the vast majority of cases, 
why any individual Palestinian Arab became q 
refugee. And if it is merely a matter of figures, 
then it is clear to any sensible person that polit- 
ical stability and peace will be better served in 
every way in the Middle East if as many as pos- 
sible of the Arab refugees are resettled in Arab 
countries instead of being removed from where 
they now are back into an Israel which is totally 
different from what they knew before. Has the 
American government made any progress in 
teaching these elementary facts to the Arabs, 
that it is ready publicly to argue over statistical 
details with Israel? Has it won from them even 
a hearing of the case for resettlement and de- 
velopment projects, with foreign aid, in their 
own countries? Has it even persuaded them to 
give—or permit!—employment to the Arab 
refugees in their countries? 


IF THE Conciliation Commission has done 
nothing about boundaries or refugees, it has 
come out with a plan for Jerusalem. About 
this plan, one need say only that it is a plan for 
the dismantling of the institutional life of Jew- 
ish Jerusalem and for the dispersion of its Jew- 
ish population. While permitting municipal 
autonomy for the Jewish New City and the 
Arab Old City plus Bethlehem, the plan calls 
for international control of Jerusalem—with no 
provision for a plebiscite on the question in 4 
stated period, as was the case with earlier Draft 
Statutes for Jerusalem. It also cuts the ties 
the UN Statute provided for Jews and Arabs in 
Jerusalem with their respective states, by allow- 
ing them to opt for citizenship in those states. 
It orders all the self defense forces of the Jer- 
usalem population disbanded, in the face of the 
inhuman siege to which Jewish Jerusalem was 
subjected, and of its gloomy prospects for fu- 
ture safety with only the UN to protect it 
against Arabs on three sides. It orders certain 
categories of Jewish institutional offices removed 
from Jerusalem, undermining the city’s econ- 
omy. It forestalls the development of other 
economic foundations for Jewish Jerusalem by 
prohibiting Jewish resettlement there beyond 
a fixed proportion to the Arab population. 


It is hard to understand why it is pro- 
posed to burden the UN with an inevitably pro- 
tracted discussion of such a phantasm, a discus 
sion can only damage the prestige of the organ- 
ization however it turns out. 

As for peace in Palestine, that remains to be 
achieved—if the obstacles imposed from with- 
out are not too great—by the parties themselves. 
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The Peekskill Affair 


by Shlomo 


A A PRESS CONFERENCE held the day 
after the second Peekskill riot, Paul Robe- 
gon suddenly let slip a rather strange remark: 
“We Negroes,” he said, ‘tare deeply indebted to 
the Jewish people, hundreds of whom stood at 
our side yesterday, to protect me and all of us.” 
The newspaper reporters took note of the tears 
in Mr. Robeson’s eyes as he said those words. 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Robeson is 
a loyal Communist party-liner, but the words 
just quoted and the tears he shed in saying them 
were unquestionably spontaneous and sincere. 
His Communist comrades may try to present 
the whole affair in Peekskill as simply a conflict 
between the peace-loving masses and the war- 
mongering leaders. But Mr. Robeson, scion of 
a long-suffering and justly embittered race, one 
brought to Communism itself by those very 
sufferings, could not but see the picture in a 
more sober light. 


And a sober view shows us the following: A 
little town in Westchester County, with a nor- 
mal population of around 18,000, suddenly 
swelling each summer to 50,000. The bulk of 
the year-round population in Peekskill and the 
vicinity is Christian, but they are outnumbered 
during the two summer months by a large in- 
flux of Jewish vacationers. Many thousands of 
New Yorkers spend the summer months in the 
various colonies, hotels, and private homes in 


the Peekskill region. 


There is no question that the overwhelming 
majority of the vacationers are anti-Communist. 
Communism today is extremely unpopular 
among all sections of the American people—in- 
cluding Jews. One might add that the most in- 
tense anti-Communism is to be found precisely 
among those “liberals” who had at one time 
placed great hope in the Soviet Union as a coun- 
try where an attempt to build a new type of 
more “genuine” democracy was under way. In 
recent years, however, the record of the Soviet 
Union shattered their last remnants of faith in 
the superiority of Soviet over so-called ‘formal” 
democracy. It is well known that Jews are 
prominently represented among American lib- 
erals of this type. The outstanding spokesmen 
of the liberal anti-Communist intellectuals are 
Jews, many of them erstwhile Communists and 
fellow-travelers. 

But this is also part of the truth: The 18,000 
permanent residents of Peekskill can hardly in- 
clude a dozen Communists. But the over 
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30,000 summer visitors from New York include 
a sufficient number to furnish an audience large 
enough for a successful Robeson performance 
in that small town. 

The vacationers come from New York—one 
of the few cities in the United States where there 
is any Communist movement worth mentioning. 
Since its foundation about thirty years ago, the 
Communist Party of America has been largely 
confined to a few cities, and been most success- 
ful among underprivileged racial and religious 
minorities. Communism never struck root 
among the more representative sections of the 
American people. Speaking on a national scale, 
the American working class began to show signs 
of independent political activity in the Roose- 
velt era, and, generally speaking, they went as 
far as supporting Roosevelt at that time and 
Truman today. The Democratic Party is about 
as far left as the American worker is wi'ling 
to’go today. Communism found support main- 
ly among immigrants with a Socialist back- 
ground brought over from Europe, among some 
Jews (particularly when the trauma of the Hit- 
ler era destroyed faith in the stability and se- 
curity of the democratic system), and among 
Negroes who could no longer bear to wait 
patiently for a gradual improvement of their 
position in the United States. 

A good part of the income of the Peekskill 
region is derived from summer visitors. The 
Jew’s dollars are not rejected—but the Jews 
who bring the dollars are hard to swallow. Why 
should the residents of Peekskill be different 
from most other Christian Americans? The 
American Constitution, no doubt, guarantees 
equality for all citizens before the law—and, 
except in the South with respect to Negroes, 
most Christian Americans are prepared to tol- 
erate the official rule of tolerance. But naturally 
the Constitution forces no one to tolerate, let 
alone to accept lovingly, “‘undesirable” neigh- 
bors. In the Peekskill area, as in many other 
American resorts, Jewish vacationers are toler- 
ated for the sake of the money they bring to 
the townspeople. But one need not be gifted 
with extraordinary intuition to perceive on 
their faces the irritation and strain produced by 
the ordeal of living for two months in odious 
neighborliness with those strangers, the Jewish 


city-folks. 


Tus was the setting into which the Com- 
munists cast the dynamite stick of a Robeson 
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concert. Robeson himself represents a type 
which should not be unfamiliar to Jews. The 
famous singer is a Negro version of the “pro- 
gressive” Jewish assimilationist. He rose from 
the depths of Negro poverty, a man of great 
talent, pride, sensitivity, and, one gathers, ro- 
bust ambition. An old friend of mine, a Negro 
working woman of fine intelligence, asked me 
just recently what I thought of Paul Robeson’s 
latest activities. In the Jewish manner, I an- 
swered by asking what she thought. Well, she 
said, naturally she is very proud of a gifted and 


successful fellow-Negro like Robeson. She also 


understands very well the motives that brought 
him to Communism. But to tell the truth, she 
feels that at bottom he is not playing fair with 
the Negro people and he is doing them great 
harm. Robeson is world-famous and rich—he 
can afford to do all sorts of things which would 
be beyond the means of the average Negro. 
If Robeson didn’t wish his son to be brought up 
in a country where children with colored skins 
are discriminated against, he could easily send 
him to a school in Moscow. If one day Robeson 
should lose patience entirely with life in Amer- 
ica, he can very easily move to some other coun- 
try which does not suffer from American pre- 
judices. But the general run of Negroes in 
America cannot afford such luxuries. They 
must live here, and they have to be careful in 
choosing their methods for achieving their full 
civil and human rights. Mr. Robeson’s Com- 
munism is the personal luxury of a well-mean- 
ing, but privileged member of his race. He can 
allow himself to ignore the consequences of his 
actions. But he is wronging his brethren by 
dragging them into intolerable situations. With 
all her admiration for Robeson’s great talent 
and achievement, my Negro friend deplores his 
irresponsible egoism, which disguises itself, prob- 
ably sub-consciously, in idealistic garb. 


For the Communists, a man like Robeson is 
a godsend. They have not many followers left 
with a Robeson’s fame and courage. It was a 
first-rate idea on their part to stage a Robeson 
concert in Peekskill. The combination was ex- 
cellent: A summer resort, Robeson’s voice, and 
Communism. The permanent residents of Peek- 
skill are good Republicans or Democrats. Com- 
munism has no appeal to them. But the vaca- 
tionist No Man’s Land of Westchester County, 
from a Communist point-of-view, forms the 
perfect setting for a Communist concert, by a 
Negro baritone, before a Jewish audience. The 
resulting demonstration by the outraged native 
knights of menaced America added the final 
touch to that picture of American war-mong- 
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ering fascism which is the last remaining stock 
in trade of the Communists. 


The combination touched off the fuse of the 
fury which simmered beneath the surface among 
the permanent inhabitants of those communi. 
ties who must force themselves—and not all of 
them are lucky enough to make an easy living 
out of it—to be polite to their summer clientele, 
The Robeson concerts gave them their opportu- 
nity to swing free those fists that are usually 
under stiff control and open up with those cries 
stifled behind tight-lipped mouths. It was 4 
Roman holiday for the local toughs. The stones 
flew freely and boldly through the “kikes’” 
show windows. The flaming cross of the Ku 
Klux Klan was lit in Westchester County, 
“Wake Up, America! Peekskill Did.” 


Ir American Communists are a danger to this 
country, it is only by the anti-Communism 
which they breed. In itself, American Com- 
munism is merely an insignificant sideshow in 
the political arena. It is probable that if a cen- 
sus were taken of American crackpots, it would 
show that there are more supporters of the flat 
earth theory than of “scientific Socialism” ac- 
cording to Stalin. But to darkest America the 
broken-down mare of the Communist menace 
serves as a fiery steed of war. It is not the Com- 
munist mare that endangers America—but the 
vigilante who rides it. 


The present anti-Communist hysteria con- 
fronts Jews with a grave dilemma. It is easy 
to say that there is no specifically Jewish as- 
pect to the question of Communism or ant 
Communism, that it is merely a problem for 
the conscience of individuals. Jews as a group 
are not responsible for the Communism or anti 
Communism of individual Jews. But this i 
no more than an abstract and useless truth. 


This was the problem which faced the Jew: 
ish war veterans in Peekskill. Their organiza 
tion participated officially in beth anti-Robe 
son demonstrations. I do not know just how 
they reached their decision, but one can be surt 
that they did what they did with no light heart. 
If Professor Sidney Hook appears with a non 
Jewish professor of philosophy in a joint de 
monstration against Communism, he can usual: 
ly be certain in advance that his colleague wil 
not attack him in the middle of the demonstra 
tion with cries of “Dirty Jew.” American pro- 
fessors don’t do such things. But when a Jewish 
war veteran goes out in an anti-Communist 
demonstration in the company of the Americat 
Legion—one cannot predict how the demonstr# 
tion will end. This was shown in Peekskill— 
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and surely no sensible person was surprised by 
the results. 

We have no influence, of course, over what 
Jewish Communists may do, for we have no 
common language with them. But non-Com- 
munist and anti-Communist American Jews 
might well consult among themselves about the 
problems raised for Jews by the current anti- 
Communist hysteria. It should be obvious to 
every Jew that the vigilante anti-Communism 
which is manifested in organized demonstra- 
tions and clashes carries within it the dynamite 
of race hatred and anti-Semitism. Any attempt 
to disrupt by violence meetings of Communists 
or Communist sympathizers, or in general to 
prevent a pro-Soviet group of citizens from ex- 
ercising their Constitutional rights can easily 
lead to anti-Semitic outbreaks. A Jew who 
marches side by side with anti-Communist vigi- 
lantes can never be sure when his fellow-march- 
ets may turn against him. 

It must be stressed over and over again, 
moreover, that the interests of American de- 
mocracy are in no way served by such demon- 
strations. A Communist concert or meeting in 
Peekskill is no danger to American democracy— 
it is merely low-grade vaudeville. There can 
be no more effective demonstration of American 
democracy than such a Communist assembly in 
free America passing undisturbed, coupled with 


by Leo 
YJNLEss SOME MIRACLE can be brought to 


pass, this session of Congress will not enact 
a law providing Federal aid to education. The 
Spellman-Roosevelt exchange ended whatever 
chance still existed that either the Thomas Bill or 
the Barden Bill would be enacted. The Thomas 
Bill had passed the Senate by a vote of 58 to 15, 
but a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Labor and Education by-passed this bill and in- 
stead approved a bill by Rep. Graham A. Barden 
(Dem., N. C.). The critical difference between 
the Thomas and Barden bills is that the former, 
in effect, leaves it to each state to decide for it- 
self whether any of the Federal funds may be 
used to provide for transportation or secular 
textbooks for parochial schools, while the Barden 
bill expressly restricts use of Federal funds to 
public schools. Chairman John Lesinski (Dem., 
Mich.) of the House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee has announced with finality: “As long as 
Ihave the breath to prevent it the Barden Bill 
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the hypocritical protestations of “‘persecution” 
by adepts of Communist totalitarianism. In the 
year 1949, the Communists can no longer fool 
or mislead anybody. The same cannot be said 
about the knightly champions of the “American 
way of life,” with the brickbats in their fists 
and the curses on their lips—and the Ku Klux 
Klan cross burning on the hill. 

Certainly it is not easy for a small group of 
Jews in a small town to refuse such an honor 
as marching together with the American Legion 
or Veterans of Foreign Wars, especially in the 
name of so high a purpose as fighting Commu- 
nism. It is not every day that our neighbors ex- 
tend such generous invitations to us to partici- 
pate in their social functions. But there are 
times when one has no choice but to answer 
even so flattering an invitation with a clear and 
definite: ‘No, thanks!” 

Communism in America presents the danger 
of the conspirational sect; it must be fought 
first and foremost because it evokes the fury— 
far more dangerous in this country— of the in- 
censed mob. A clear-sighted liberal has nothing 
to choose between these two destructive forces. 
And a Jew who has not forgotten the lessons of 
a long Exile and who still remembers the more 
recent diabolical transformation of the Chris- 
tian cross, cannot blind himself to the flaming 
emblem in Westchester County. 


The Church Says No 


Pfeffer 


will never come out and I can’t see a chance of 
anything else being voted this year.” Thus, once 
again the bitter parochial school controversy has 
postponed a desperately needed measure. 

Few can doubt the need for Federal assistance 
to the States to meet the present educational cri- 
sis. In the wealthiest nation in the world, vast 
numbers of children receive no elementary edu- 
cation at all or at best a seriously substandard 
education. In World War II, 12 percent of the 
men found unfit for service were rejected solely 
for educational deficiencies. The United States 
Census Bureau estimates that for the year 1947 
about 4,000,000 children between 5 and 17 at- 
tended no school at all. More than 10 percent of 
teachers in public schools are serving under emer- 
gency or substandard certificates. 

Inability to obtain adequate teaching is due 
directly to the disgracefully low salaries paid 
teachers. Almost half of the public school teach- 
ers in the United States in 1947-48 were paid less 
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than $2,400 a year and more than 10 percent 
were paid less than $1,600. As an inevitable re- 
sult, college students are reluctant to enter the 
profession and teachers are leaving it in increas- 
ingly large numbers. 


The situation is more critical in some sections 
of the country than in others, since the country’s 
wealth is distributed geographically. Income per 
capita in the United States ranges from $659 in 
Mississippi to $1,781 in New York (1947 aver- 
ages), and this geographic maldistribution of 
wealth and income manifests itself in a tragic 
maldistribution of education opportunity. Dur- 
ing the school year of 1944-1945, New Jersey 
expended $198.33 for each child in its public 
schools, while Mississippi spent no more than 
$44.80. The amount spent for each child in 
New York was $194.47, while in Arkansas it 
was only $60.26. The average teacher’s salary 
in New York was $2,783, while in Arkansas it 
was only $918. That this discrepancy is not 
caused by a greater concern for education in 
New York than in Arkansas is proved by the 
fact that Arkansas spent a greater percentage of 
its income for its schools than did New York. 
Geographic inequality of educational opportu- 
nity is the result of inequality of ability to pay, 
not of inequality of will. 

As a modest beginning in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity, the Thomas Bill would ap- 
propriate $300,000,000 and allocate this sum 
among the States in accordance with a formula 
based upon their average income, with the pro- 
- viso that no State shall receive less than $5 per 
annum for each child between the ages of 5 and 
17. To prevent use of Federal funds as a sub- 
stitute rather than a supplement of State funds, 
the Bill provides for reduction of the grant to 
any State which is not spending for education 
out of its own revenues a percentage of its in- 
come equal to the average throughout the United 
States for the decade immediately preceding 
World War II. Moreover, the amount of Federal 
aid is reduced proportionately in the event a 
State spends less than 2.25 percent of its annual 
income for education. If, beginning with the 
period four years after the enactment of the Bill, 
the State spends less than 2 percent of its income 
for education, it will not participate at all in the 
Federal program. The purpose of this formula 
aims to assure an expenditure by the State of 
not less than $55 per annum for each school 
child in the country. 


THE Thomas Bill formula of local option as 
to use of Federal funds for parochial schools was 
the result of a compromise. The National Educa- 
tion Association, the principal promoter of leg- 
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islation for Federal aid, favored a bill limited ty 
public schools. The Catholic Church opposed 
any measure that did not expressly include paro. 
chial schools. The Thomas Bill (as its predeces. 
sor, the Taft Bill of 1947) permits the States to 
use the funds “for any current expenditures fo 
elementary or secondary school purposes fo, 
which educational revenues derived from State 
or local sources may legally and constitutionally 
be expended in such State.” The United State 
Supreme Court has ruled that while a State may 
not “constitutionally” use public funds for direct 
aid to parochial schools, it may use them for free 
transportation and secular text books, since such 
use is deemed indirect. Thus, under the Thoms 
compromise, each State would decide for itself 
whether to use any of the Federal funds for thes 
indirect aids to parochial schools. Today, nine. 
teen States provide free bus transportation to 
parochial schools, and five supply free text books, 

This compromise was not acceptable to the 
Catholic Church. Even before the Barden Bil 
was introduced, Rev. William E. McManus, 
spokesman for the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, announced the opposition of the 
Church to any measure which did not make 
mandatory the inclusion of parochial schools 
But the introduction of the Barden Bill, specif- 
cally restricting Federal aid to public schools 
touched off a campaign which has approached 
hysteria. 

The opening gun was fired by Cardinal Spell- 
man on June 18. Addressing 15,000 Catholics 
on the campus of Fordham University, the Card- 
inal urged his audience to pray for the souls of 
Congressman Barden and his “disciples of dis- 
crimination” who, in venting “venom upon 
children,” were committing “ a sin shocking 
it is incomprehensible,” and were guilty of pro- 
moting an “irrational, un-American, discrimin- 
atory thesis that the public school is the only true 
American school.” 

On the Sunday following the Cardinal’s ad- 
dress, the Barden Bill was denounced from his 
pulpit in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at each of the 
seven Masses held there that day, and the 10,000 
worshipers were directed as a religious obligation 
to demand that it be killed in Congress. Posters 
displayed near every door of the Cathedral and 
in the reception hall of the rectory assailed the 
bill as “unjust, un-American, and divisive.” Fot 
the first time in the history of the Cathedral, 
printed matter was distributed or exhibited con- 
demning proposed legislation. 

The cry was taken up with a distinctly im- 
pressive unanimity. Throughout the country, 
Masses and other religious services in Catholic 
churches have been used to arouse Catholic op- 
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position to the Barden Bill. The Catholic press 
echoed the charges in unvarying language. The 
hill was declared to be a “forerunner of statism” 
which imposed upon children the obligation to 
“deny God” in order to share in its benefits. ‘“‘Un- 
fir,’ “discriminatory,” “un-American,” and 
“hypocritical” were and still are the charges most 
frequently hurled at the measure. 


The political consequences became apparent 
immediately. Thousands of letters and telegrams 
from irate Catholic voters swept down on Wash- 
ington. One Congressman is reported already 
to have received more than 25,000 communica- 
tions in Opposition not only to the Barden Bill 
but to the Thomas Bill as well. The Catholic 
news service reported that the volume of mail 
matched that received during the Taft-Hartley 
campaign and President Roosevelt’s attempt to 
reorganize the Supreme Court. This deluge of 
mail has certainly smothered the Barden Bill and 
probably with it the Thomas Bill. 


CONSIDERED dispassionately, the Catholic pos- 
ition seems, on the surface, to possess some merit. 
Religious convictions compel Catholic parents 
to send their children to parochial schools for 
their secular as well as religious education. How- 
ever, Catholic parents are taxed for the upkeep 
of the public school system even though their 
children do not use its facilities. If public funds 
may not be used to help support parochial schools, 
the burden of double taxation falls upon Catholic 
parents, who are thus seemingly penalized for 
exercising their constitutional right. 

However, the Catholic position becomes rather 
ambiguous when considered in the light of a 
record which shows that the Catholic Church 
was opposed to all Federal aid, and reversed its 
position only when economic considerations made 
Federal aid essential for the further maintenance 
of Catholic parochial schools. Proposals for Fed- 
eral aid to education are at least three-quarters 
of a century old, but Catholic support of such 
legislation dates only from 1939. As far back 
as 1872, a bill for Federal aid to education passed 
one House but, due to Catholic pressure, failed 
in the other, thus setting a pattern which has 
been repeated over the years with monotonous 
regularity. 

In 1888, and again in 1890, Senator Blair bit- 
terly charged “Jesuit” opposition and influence 
with being responsible for defeat of his proposals 
for Federal aid to education. The defeat of the 
Blair Bill brought to a halt the campaign for Fed- 
eral aid until the draft in the First World War 
made the American people aware of the shocking 
extent of illiteracy in the country. Under the 
sponsorship of the National Education Associa- 
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tion, a number of bills were introduced into Con- 
gress, and were reintroduced year after year dur- 
ing the Twenties. All these measures were de- 
feated by an effective alliance of the Catholic 
Church and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. As early as 1919, Senator Hoke Smith, 
author of one of the bills, charged the Church 
with being the principal opponent of the meas- 
ure. He quoted a Catholic attack on the bill 
as aiming “‘at banishing God from every school- 
room” and as constituting “the most dangerous 
and viciously audacious bill ever introduced into 
our halls of legislation, having lurking within it 
a most damnable plot to drive Jesus Christ out 


of the land.” 


Less vehement Catholics criticized the meas- 
ure on other grounds. The principal objection 
was that Federal support would inevitably lead 
to Federal control. Other arguments were that 
it would “curtail State rights,” “throw education 
into politics,” and “standardize education.” In 
1931, the Catholic members on President Hoov- 
er’s conservative National Advisory Committee 
on Education dissented from an implication in 
its report that the Federal Government had some 
responsibility for education, and argued that it 
was “not easy to conceive the practical possibility 
of any Federal grant’s ever being made for educa- 
tion in general without some legal supervision of 
the manner in which such monies shall be used.” 


The depression of the Thirties renewed the 
campaign for Federal aid. In 1939, following 
a report by a Presidential fact-finding commit- 
tee, the Harrison-Thomas Bill (basically the 
same as the Thomas Bill of 1949) was introduced. 
But the depression had apparently hit the Church 
as it did the rest of the nation. For the first time, 
Catholic objections to Federal Aid bills were 
coupled with a demand (by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council) that a bill, if enacted, 
should allow the States to use some of the funds 
for parochial schools. The turnabout was com- 
pleted in 1945. Then the Church no longer op- 
posed Federal aid; on the contrary, it came out 
strongly in favor of such aid. But it was no 
longer satisfied with the compromise it suggested 
in 1939; it now vigorously supported the Mead- 
Aiken Bill which would have guaranteed Federal 
funds for parochial schools, even in those States 
whose laws prohibited support of such schools 
out of tax-raised funds. 

In testifying before a Senate committee in 
favor of the Mead-Aiken Bill, the spokesman for 
the Church, Reverend William E. McManus, 
made no attempt to be subtle. He pointed out 
that “it is a fact from the record that the educa- 
tional bills which have passed Congress are those 
which provided for funds for the direct or in- 
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direct aid of both public and private educational 
institutions, and the bills which died, Congress 
after Congress, are those which were discrimin- 
atory and unjust in their failure to count the 
children in non-public schools among the bene- 
ficiaries of the Federal Government’s assistance.” 

The importance of the issue to the Church is 
not exclusively or indeed primarily in the amount 
of Federal aid which will be available for paro- 
chial schools. Indeed, it has at times indicated 
that it would be content with “token” aid. What 
the Church really seeks is to establish the policy 
of use of tax funds for parochial schools in the 
twenty-nine States which prohibit such use. The 
South, more than any other part of the country, 
opposes use of public funds for sectarian schools, 
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but the South more than any other part of th 
country desperately needs Federal funds fy 
education. 

Thus the stalemate continues. The majority 
of the people believe strongly in the America 
concept of separation of Church and State, anj 
believe also that support of parochial schools oy 
of tax-raised funds would seriously compromix 
that principle. On the other hand, the Church, 
while not sufficiently powerful to obtain enact. 
ment of a Federal bill guaranteeing such aid, 
sufficiently powerful to prevent enactment of 
any which does not. What the ultimate out. 
come will be, it is impossible to foretell. In th 
meantime, a substantial portion of our children 
continues to be ill-educated. 


Progress Report: The $100 Million Loan 


by Murray Frank 


bree HALF A YEAR has now gone by since 

the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
approved a loan of $100 million for the State of 
Israel, to be paid out in special authorizations 
for specific projects. Since that time, it was an- 
nounced on several occasions that the bank had 
granted credit for certain specified amounts des- 
ignated for agricultural projects, housing, tele- 
communications, etc. For a few months the mat- 
ter seemed to have been forgotten, nothing of 
consequence was reported in the press concerning 
possible progress on further credits. 

Jewish circles in Washington and in Israel 
were growing impatient, and at times even per- 
turbed, over the slow pace of the negotiations 
with the bank concerning the credits which still 
awaited authorization, but neither bank officials 
nor Israel’s representatives would discuss the 
matter. More recently, when the United States 
Government began to bear down heavily on Is- 
rael to admit a substantial number of Arab refu- 
gees, reports appeared “suddenly” in the press 
that the State Department and the directors of 
the Export-Import Bank were considering the 
possibility of withholding further credits to Is- 
rael under the loan unless it relented in its stand 
on the Arab refugee question. These reports 
were promptly denied in Washington—but the 
negotiations between Israel’s officials and the 
bank continued in the same slow, agonizing way. 


During the past month the situation im- 
proved considerably. First, there was the an- 
nouncement of the agreement with the Ford 
Motor Company, whereby Israel will use part of 
the loan to purchase vitally needed vehicles. It 


is also likely that at about the time these ling 
appear in print a further credit authorization 
in the amount of $8 million will be announced 
by the bank for the purpose of railroad construc. 
tion and maritime improvement. 


First, a word about the loan itself. Discus 
sions originally began more than a year ago, and 
among the early participants in the negotiation 
with the Export-Import Bank was Israel’s Fi 
nance Minister, Eliezer Kaplan. Finally, after 
months of negotiation, the bank announced on 
January 19, 1949, that it had approved the auth- 
orization of a loan to the amount of $100 million 
to Israel to be repaid to the bank within 15 years 
at the rate of 314 percent interest annually. At 
the same time, the bank granted the first credit 
authorization amounting to $35 million for the 
purchase in the United States of farm machinery, 
irrigation pipe, and other equipment vitally need- 
ed for agricultural development of Israel. The 
remainder, $65 million, was to be authorized for 
other purposes during the course of 1949. 

Since then the directors of the bank have 
approved additional credit authorization 4 
follows: 

1. Six million dollars for transportation equip- 
ment, mainly for the purchase of several thov- 
sand trucks and busses from American automo 
tive firms. Part of this money is also to be used 
for improving transport facilities in Israel’s ports 
and for development of air transport. 

2. Five million dollars for building materials 
for the construction of housing projects near Td 
Aviv and Haifa. This allotment will be used t 
purchase in the United States construction ste, 
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timber, construction machinery, and basic house- 
hold equipment for the housing units. 

3. Five million dollars for improvement and 
expansion of the telecommunications system of 
Israel, including telephone, telegraph, and radio 
connections with Europe and the United States, 
4s well as local facilities in Israel. Much of this 
will go for telephone equipment so badly needed 
in Israel, where according to a recent report 
there are only about 12,000 telephones in the 
country, i.e. about 15 telephones per 1,000 pop- 
ulation, compared with 242 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in the United States. 

The total of all approved credit authorizations 
by the bank thus far, including the 35 millions 
for agricultural development, reaches $51 mil- 
lion—just a little over half of the total loan. 
However, as stated above, negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for another authorization of $8 million 
and its approval is expected shortly. Use of this 
sum is to be designated as follows: 

(a) Five million dollars for maritime devel- 
opment, chiefly for the purchase of several large 
cargo vessels for Israel’s international trade and 
for improvements in the port of Haifa; 

(b) Three million dollars for the construc- 
tion of a railway section from Hedera to Tel 
Aviv, giving a direct rail line to Haifa thus al- 
leviating the congestion on the Tel Aviv-Haifa 
highway, Israel’s most used motor road. 

Granting of the $8 million credit for the pur- 
pose described above will increase the bank’s 
authorizations under the loan to $59 million, 
leaving a balance of $41 million for which auth- 
orizations are to be negotiated before the end 
of 1949. This does not mean to say that Israel 
must spend this money by the end of this year 
since according to the loan agreement the time 
limit set for expenditure of the loan is three 
years after it was granted, which would be Jan- 
uary 1952; but all projects for which credits are 
to be authorized must be approved by the bank 
by December 31, 1949. 

The general summary of the distribution of 
the loan is as follows: $35 million for agriculture 
and colonization, $25 million for housing, $20 
million for industry, and $20 million for trans- 
port and communications. Of these, the agricul- 
tural appropriation has been completed; for 
housing $5 million has been approved and $20 
million remain to be negotiated; for transport 
and communication $12 million has been ap- 
proved and another $8 million is pending; while 
nothing has been authorized as yet for industrial 
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of irrigation pipe, and the remainder for agri- 
cultural development and the establishment of 
new settlements. About 95,000 tons of piping 
for irrigation projects in various part of Israel 
is being contracted for in the United States at 
an estimated cost of $22,500,000. Another 
$2,250,000 will be spent on fishing boats, trac- 
tors, combines, bulldozers, cold storage installa- 
tions, milking appliances, etc.; $5,000,000 for 
improvement of the citrus industry; $2,000,000 
for the purchase of 3,300 cows; and the remaind- 
er, approximately $3,000,000, for agricultural 
cooperatives, agricultural experiment stations 
and training farms, etc. Preference is being given 
to irrigation projects in order to enlarge the cap- 
acity of existing settlements and to establish 
new ones. 

At this writing Israel has already received agri- 
cultural machinery, some telecommunications 
equipment, trucks and busses, and other mater- 
ials, As more purchase agreements are concluded 
in the United States, the flow of materials from 
this country will steadily increase. Of interest 
in this connection is the additional credit which 
is obtained from American firms over and above 
the loan. The purchase agreement with Ford is 
a good example. 

According to the Ford agreement, the Israel 
Government has contracted for the purchase of 
1,800 automotive vehicles (incidentally, only 
the chassis is bought here and the remainder 
of the body is added to the vehicle in Israel) for 
the sum of $4,000,000. Ford is to receive a cash 
payment of $1,600,000, which will come from 
the $100 million loan fund, and the balance of 
$2,400,000 will be extended by Ford on credit 
to be repaid by Israel in three years, at $800,000 
per year. 

Similar purchase agreements are now in pro- 
cess of preparation with ten other automotive 
producers in this country for an additional 
3,000 vehicles estimated to cost about $7,000,000. 
As in the case of Ford, it is expected that Israel 
will be required to make an initial cash payment 
amounting to about 40 percent of the total sum, 
or $2,800,000, and receive the balance on credit. 
In other purchases the additional credit is not 
as great as in the case of the automotive con- 
tracts, but Israel authorities estimate that when 
the entire $100 million loan will have been spent 
the additional credit may involve another $10 
million. Which is as if Israel had received a total 
loan of $110 million. To date, on the basis of 
the $51 million already authorized, the additional 
credit amounts to $5,750,000. 

Needless to add, transportation is one of Israel’s 
acute problems. The critical lack of transporta- 
tion facilities to meet basic needs is affecting 
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every phase of the country’s growth, develop- 
ment and adjustment. In announcing the agree- 
ment with Ford, Israel Ambassador Eliahu Elath 
observed: 


“Trucks and automotive equipment from the 
United States will be thrown into the effort to 
speed the industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment of Israel and thus help solve the new state’s 
pressing problems of reconstruction and immi- 
gration... We cannot move ahead in agriculture 
or develop new industries—both of which we 
must do to attain economic maturity and meet 
our immigration problems—until we ‘overcome 
our basic problem of transport. The Export- 
Import Bank loan and the Ford credit recognize 
that problem and make its solution possible.” 


Wuart are the major conditions of the $100 
million loan? Some of these have already been 
indicated: repayment within 15 years, 314 per- 
cent annual interest, complete all credit author- 
izations by the end of 1949, spend the loan by 
the beginning of 1952. There are several other 
points which are no less important and which 
have called forth some dissatisfaction, but when 
the facts become known it is obvious that there 
was no other alternative. 


One of the primary conditions of the loan re- 
quires Israel to spend the entire $100 million in 
the United States; in other words, everything 
must be purchased here and no part of the loan, 
however small, can be used for the purchase of 
goods in other countries. Consequently, under 
such circumstances, Israel might sometimes be 
forced to overpay for certain articles which 
could be obtained at a cheaper price, for example, 
in European countries, and the transportation 
costs would be proportionately smaller. 

The fact of the matter is that the great bulk 
of the articles being purchased under the loan 
are not obtainable in Europe or elsewhere, such 
as the huge quantity of irrigation pipe, telecom- 
munications equipment, some of the complicated 
special machinery, efc. Some items can be ob- 
tained in Europe. It is pointed out, for example, 
that the agreement calls for $2,000,000 to be 
spent on 3,300 cows, an average cost of $606 
per cow, which may be obtained in Europe for 
about one-third less. 

But even if the bank directors were willing to 
allow Israel to use part of the loan funds for pur- 
chases elsewhere, they would be powerless to do 
so. When the Export-Import Bank was estab- 
lished in 1934 by executive order of President 
Roosevelt and later incorporated by special act 
of Congress in 1945, it was stipulated that unless 
all loans made by the bank are spent in the United 
States no loans may be made. 
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In a discussion of this matter with an Isra¢ 
economist, he explained the situation as follows 
There is a good deal of flexibility in the loa 
agreement with the bank. Israel is not forced 
to buy cows in this country and may decide jn. 
stead to spend the $2,000,000 for additional trac. 
tors; that would be permissable under the loan 
because the expenditure would still come unde 
the category of agricultural development. At 
the same time, Israel can use its own funds ty 
purchase cows elsewhere. 


Another condition of the loan stipulates tha 
Israel is to repay the $100 million in 24 semi- 
annual installments, the first installment being 
scheduled for the beginning of the fourth yea 
after the loan was granted, i.e., in 1952, in order 
that the loan is fully repaid at the end of 15 year, 
Thus every six months Israel’s Treasury wil 
have to forward to the Export-Import Bank 
somewhat over $4 million, plus the accrued in. 
terest. It has been suggested that Israel may not 
yet be in a position to begin repayment on a reg- 
ular basis in less than three years from now and 
may have to request additional time. 


Then there is the point in the loan agreement 
which pertains to transporting the articles from 
America. There was considerable criticism when 
it was reported erroneously at first that all good 
purchased in the United States must be trans 
ported to Israel in American ships. It was main 
tained that Israel could save itself about 10 per- 
cent of transportation costs if she were allowed 
to carry the goods on Israel ships. Actually, th 
loan agreement says that one-third of the cargo 
may be carried on Israel ships, but the unfort- 
unate situation is that until recently Israel hai 
only one large freighter able to make the trans 
Atlantic crossing, the S. S. Haifa, and it woull 
be more costly for Israel to wait until this vessd 
is able to make the return trip. 


One other point may be mentioned briefly. 
The Israel Government is required regularly 
submit to the Export-Import Bank reports ani 
information on economic conditions in the cout 
try, currency circulation, imports and exports 
etc. This is the type of economic data generally 
published by most governments. Israel is not re 
quired to furnish the bank with information on 
its budget or expenditure for military or securit] 
purposes. 


How is the money paid out by the Export 
Import Bank to Israel? At no time does Isr 
receive money directly from the bank; she get 
credits for stipulated sums which are then applied 
for purchases of goods from American supplies 
There are two ways in which Israel can draw 0 
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the loan, the more important and the one most 
often used being described first: 

1. Letters of Credit. The Government of Is- 
rel has made arrangements with six commercial 
banks in the United States (such as Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Bank of America, etc.) whereby 
any of these banks will issue a letter of credit to 
an American supplier when the latter shows that 
he has shipped goods to Israel under the loan 
agreement. This letter of credit is guaranteed 
by the Export-Import Bank, which pays out the 
designated sum to the commercial bank and 
charges that sum to Israel’s account. As an ex- 
ample, let us take the initial payment of $1,600,- 
000 which Israel has to make to the Ford com- 
pany. When Ford brings the bill of lading to 
one of the six banks, indicating that the vehicles 
have been shipped to Israel, he will obtain a let- 
ter of credit for the above amount. The com- 
mercial bank submits the letter of credit to the 
Export-Import Bank, which in turn subtracts 
the sum from Israel’s loan and forwards the 
money to the commercial bank for the Ford 
company. As far as Israel is concerned, she mer- 
ely has to keep the account straight and enter 
the figures in the ledger, but she does not handle 
actual money transactions. 

2. Direct Purchase. This method was used in 
the early months after the loan had been granted, 
when Israel was in immediate need of certain 
articles and did not wish to wait for authoriza- 
tion under the protracted system of negotiating 
for specific projects. According to the direct 
purchase method Israel uses her own funds to 
purchase the needed materials directly from the 
American producer, and at the same time con- 
forms to all other condition of the loan agree- 
ment, such as transport via U. S. freighters, etc. 
Negotiations are then begun with the Export- 
Import Bank, and when the latter approves the 
authorization, Israel is refunded her expendi- 
ture in the direct purchase. 


WHEN the $100 million loan came up for con- 
sideration and approval in the Knesset last spring, 
Opposition parties voiced suspicion lest there be 
secret clauses in the agreement. The charge was 
also made by the same groups that through the 
loan the United States will now be able to exert 
political pressure on the government of Israel. 
Notwithstanding the slow progress in the nego- 
tiations with the bank during the early months, 
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there appears to be no evidence of pressure at any 
time. The bank’s directors were prompt in is- 
suing a denial of the report that funds may be 
witheld in an effort to press Israel on the ques- 
tion of Arab refugees. 

As for secret clauses in the loan agreement, Fi- 
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nance Minister Eliezer Kaplan assured the Knes- 
set at the time that the agreement with the bank 
contains no such clauses; furthermore, he poin- 
ted out that full text of the agreement was sub- 
mitted to a parliamentary commission in which 
were represented all parties in the Knesset. Here 
in Washington officials have denied to this writer 
the existence of secret clauses in the agreement. 


The Knesset, as is known, then approved the 
loan by 85 for, 3 opposed, 19 abstained. The op- 
position, including those who abstained, was 
comprised of the left-wing Mapam, the extreme 
rightist Kherut, and the 3 Communists. It is 
needless to observe, of course, that the opposition 
was based primarily on political expediency, 
rather than sound economic reasoning. 

In conclusion, it is important not to overlook 
certain factors in connection with the loan. From 
the purely economic standpoint, it should be 
stressed that the conditions of the loan agreement 
are most favorable to Israel and not at all harsh. 
Had the Government of Israel approached pri- 
vate financial sources or commercial banks for 
a loan of such magnitude, the rate of interest 
would very likely have been around 5-6 percent, 
instead of 314, and repayment would probably 
be required in less time. 

From the political standpoint, the U. S. loan 
was a great boost to the prestige of Israel and to 
the growth of confidence in its government. It 
helped strengthen the hand of the young Jewish 
state, and it served indirectly as a powerful fac- 
tor in the armistice negotiations with the Arabs. 
It should be remembered that at the time the 
loan was granted, Israel had not yet obtained 
de jure recognition from the United States, the 
bloody struggle in Israel was still very much a 
reality, negotiations with the Arab states had not 
yet begun, membership in the United Nations 
was still many months away, and economic con- 
ditions in Israel were very uncertain. Countries 
whose existence dates further back and whose 
economy appears more solidly established often 
have greater difficulty in securing an American 
loan than was the case with Israel. 

At the present time, when approximately half 
of the loan authorizations still remain to be ap- 
proved, it is of utmost importance that the con- 
tinuing negotiations with the Export-Import 
Bank be expedited. This will enable the Israel 
Government to make the fullest possible use of 
the loan, alleviate the economic difficulties of 
the country, develop its industry, increase its 
productivity, accelerate the construction of 
housing, eliminate all traces of unemployment, 
maintain a steady pace of immigration, and fac- 
ilitate the immediate absorption and adjustment 
of the immigrants to their new surroundings. 
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JEWISH FRONT 


The Constitutional Crisis in Israel 


by Max M. Laserson 


Te PROBLEMS OF ISRAEL are certainly 

manysided: they are not limited to crucial 
problems of economics arising from the un- 
precedented immigration, and the problems of 
adjusting hundreds of thousands to a new en- 
vironment, of housing and employing them, but 
at the same time Israel must establish its own 
political framework. 

The historic resolution of the UN General 
Assembly of 29th November 1947, which fore- 
shadowed the independence of Israel, not only 
legally established the Jewish State, but also de- 
manded that it adopt a democratic constitution, 
and establish a provisional government, as well 
as a legislative body “elected by universal suf- 
frage and by secret ballot on the basis of propor- 
tional representation.” ‘The stipulations for a 
democratic constitution included religious and 
minority rights and equality in human rights. 
As a general provision, it was underscored that 
constitutional prescriptions should prevail over 
ordinary laws, regulations, or official acts. 

Besides this international prehistory of the 
Israeli constitution, we have already a series of 
domestic acts which are of a fundamental con- 
stitutional character. Among them are the 
Declaration of Independence of May 14, 1948 
and a few internal acts regulating the transition 
from the governing bodies of the Mandate era 
to those of the stage of independence. The leg- 
islative body, first termed the Constitutional 
Assembly and now called the First Knesset 
(meaning “The First Assembly,” a name rem- 
iniscent of ancient precursors), continues to 
have as a basic task the preparation and form- 
ulation of a constitution, even while it devotes 
itself to pressing current questions. 


From this necessarily abridged legal perspec- 
tive, we now come to political conditions sur- 
rounding the constitutional question, which be- 
gin to look like a constitutional crisis. We have 
before us a regular parliament and a coalition 
government which collaborate in full harmony. 
As all the history of modern constitutions shows, 
such harmony is one of the most important pre- 
conditions of the transitional period preceding 
the final passing of a constitution. In Israel the 
QUNAUUONOUSEUOEUOUOUOAOOUOEUOUOOUOUAOEOOUOOOUOOUOEOOUOOUOUOOUOOOOUOSOOEOEOOEOEUE 
PROFESSOR LasERSON, who is a regular contrib- 
utor to Jewish Frontier on topics of internation- 
al and constitutional law, has recently returned 
from a visit to Israel. 


broad and well-balanced coalition with its two, 
Labor and Religious, pillars is an established fact, 


There is a great deal of legislative and political 
as well as financial, economic, and reintegrating 
work to do besides the formulation of the con. 
stitution. But of all of these tasks, the prepara. 
tion of the text of a fundamental law for the 
restored Altneuland is the most ideological in 
character, and therefore the most controversial, 
There are a few basic topics in which there js 
scarcely any hope for unanimity of approach 
on the part of the two main camps of the coali- 
tion. Among them the most crucial is the dil- 
emma of secularism and institutional religion. 
ism. Its ramifications include education and the 
school-network, the portentous question of the 
character of the sabbatical rest-day, the whole 
sphere of kashrut, the all-embracing domain of 
the matrimonial question, wedlock and divorce, 
the personal status of the citizen, the adminis- 
trative problem of secular or rabbinical registra- 
tion of vital statistics, the general approach to 
questions of civil, public, and criminal law, and 
so forth. There might—or even must—be some 
additional clashes, differences, and splits in gen- 
eral constitutional problems not directly con- 
nected with the yawning secular-religious divi- 
sion between Mapai and Mizrakhi. All this is 
well-known to both sides, neither of which wish- 
es to undermine the coalition government of 
Ben-Gurion. 


THESE are the main causes for the stoppage 
in the legislative elaboration of the constitution 
And, as often happens in such cases, there is 4 
tendency to make a virtue of necessity. It is 
pointed out that the romantic times of written 
constitutions are irrevocably gone, and that un- 
written constitutions of the English type art 
much more suitable for modern times. As if 
seven hundred years of English parliamentarism 
could be artificially synthesized by a dash of the 
pen of the Knesset! In any case, however, th 
policy of the present Cabinet and the Knesst 
is directed towards a postponement of the fram- 
ing of the constitution, and special attention 
is being devoted to regular legislation instead. 

The question, nonetheless, remains whether, 
or to what extent, such tactics are justified 
Generally speaking, it hardly seems reasonable 
to reject the very idea of a written constitution, 
in a country and among a people which ovet 
a history of four thousand years developed such 
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immortal “written instruments” as, for instance, 
the Ten Commandments, and all the other 
gatutes and regulations of the Pentateuch, later 
m continued by the Judges and the Kings, the 
Priests and Prophets, the Scribes and Rabbis. If 
Jews, who grew up on the constitution, cov- 
ants, and rules of the Old Testament, have 
sot the instinct for a written constitution, 
yho has? 

Let us not over-legalize the issue by quoting 
the above-mentioned UN Assembly resolution 
demanding a constitution as a precondition of 
tate independence. It is not the question of 
the absence or presence of any written constitu- 
tion which is decisive, but what should be the 
sture of the future constitution of Israel. And 
here we have to consider the precedents in the 
recent history of constitutional legislation. 


After the defeat of France in the war of 
1870 with Germany, the French National As- 
sembly, convoked for the establishment of a 
new state-order, refused to frame a full-fledged 
constitution. Power was firmly in the hands of 
amoderate rightist coalition after the fall of the 
Paris Commune. And still the slogan was not 
toenter into broad discussions about a new con- 
stitutional regime for France. The historian, 
Thiers, was appointed as head of the provisional 
government of the Republic. He promised the 
monarchists, who were the majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly, to undertake nothing which 
would prejudice the ultimate form of the French 
government. Said Thiers: “If you want to re- 
organize, merely do nothing which will divide 
you... 1 swear before the country not to draw 
up in connection with the report on constitu- 
tional questions any proposal without your 
knowledge.” In Paris in 1875, as in Tel Aviv 
in 1949, the constituent assemblies were reluct- 
ant to raise questions which could split the co- 
alition. What was the way out in 1875? A partial 
constitution was passed. Nothing was mentioned 
about a bill of rights of the “man and citizen,” 
neither was any new declaration of freedoms 
formulated, nor was there any clear-cut divi- 
sion of jurisdiction between State and Church. 
Only a neat separation between the executive 
and legislative power, meaning the upper Senate 
and the lower Chamber of Deputies, with all 
necessary details was enacted. This short-cut 
constitution was called prosaically: ‘““The Funda- 
mental Law on the Organization of the State 
Powers.” This French constitution of 1875 
proved most durable, lasting until it was ground 
under by the Hitler invasion. 

An even closer parallel is that of the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Latvia in 1920. There the 
tole of Mizrakhi was played by the Clerical- 
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Christian wing and that of Mapai by the Latvian 
Social-Democrats, with the basic difference that 
they did not belong to the same coalition. Never- 
theless, the apple of discord was almost identical 
in old Riga and present-day Tel-Aviv: the sep- 
aration of Church and State was a conditio 
sine qua non for the Socialists, and the opposite 
was the demand of the Clericals; and some ad- 
ditional demands, like freedom to strike, sharp- 
ened the differences. In the final vote over the 
second part of the constitution, dedicated to 
the bill of rights, the draft for this part was 
rejected in the Assembly, and the Latvian Con- 
stitution was left with only its first part, ded- 
icated to the regulation and coordination of 
powers, including the responsibility of the min- 
isters before the democratically elected parlia- 
ment (Saeima). 


WE VENTURE to say that Israel will have no 
other way than to follow the above-mentioned 
precedents. Conciliation of political and fac- 
tional differences during the present period is 
necessary, but it cannot consist simply in a blind 
rejection of the draft which is now under pro- 
tracted consideration by committees of the 
Knesset. The legal and educational functions of 
a constitution are much too important for Is- 
rael Restored to be dealt with in a simplistic and 
superficially negative manner. The only sound 
compromise seems to be a partial, “‘torso”-con- 
stitution, concentrated around the functional 
regulation of the three basic powers: the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial. 


H A FA by Lily Coen 


IHROUGH the heat haze we saw the land 

rising 

From the water, brown, stony, unalluring, 

Naked, openly displaying its barrenness 

Like a patient defiant woman. 

The white houses square and sparkling 

Sitting on the side of the hill but not grown 
into the hill 

As lichen-covered thatched cottages grow. 

There was nothing more, nothing exciting and 
attractive, 

Nothing crude and repellent. 

Just the clear-cut directness of the sun’s rays 
that hardly slant 

Through the blue sky. 

Yet there, in the evening, we felt in the land the 
still powerfulness 

Of the God it inspired, and it was hard to 
remember 

We had ever been away. 
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JEWisH FRONTIER 


Canopy and Wedding Ring 


by Khayim Hazaz 


TREY SAY THAT STORKS nesting on a 

rooftop stay until death enters the house, 
then they fly off. Like those very storks, Hanina 
Poret and his wife pulled out of their place just 
as the affliction came over the country. 

All their lives long, they lived in Grajgorod 
in Volhynia, first under the Russians and last 
under the Polish state, and never set their feet 
down anywhere else but from their house to 
their store and back. There they were born, 
and there they were married to each other, and 
there they raised children, sons and daughters, 
and sons’ children and daughters’ children, clans 
and conventicles, a numerous family, and them- 
selves like two trees, deep-rooted, lofty, and all 
covered with leaves. 

The government began oppressing Israel with 
taxes and contributions, draining away their 
money and their property and pushing them to 
the wall, so that no foothold was left. Hanina 
then bethought himself that he ought to go up 
to Palestine. His sons and daughters and all the 
rest of his family would not agree to go with 
him. In fact, they tried to persuade him not to 
pull out. But they could do nothing with him. 
He went and turned his goods into cash and 
moved to Israel. 

Eight years he lived in Tel-Aviv and engaged 
in trade, but did not prosper. His losses outran 
his gains. From one deal to the next, his funds 
decreased. 

Meanwhile, came the war and all those cal- 
amities that passed over Israel wherever they 
lived, worse than was ever known from the first 
to the last generations. 

The frightfulness of war did its part and the 
dreariness of old age did its part, and his hand 
grew slack. He gave up trading and took his 
place among the regulars in the synagogue, 
thenceforth spending his money out of pocket 
and rounding out his days. 

Now the suffering of the Exiles under the 
enemy’s hand, though it was made public, its 
whole extent was not known until the war end- 
ed, and Hanina and his wife hung between hope 
and fear, worried and groaning, and begging 
mercy from God to stand by the children in 
their time of trouble. 

When the war ended and rumor began to 
tell of the total destruction of Israel, news came 
of Grajgorod that it was ruined and its people 
died unnatural deaths, some by hanging, some 
by machine-gunning over the open trench, and 


some in the crematorium, and not one was left 
over alive. 

Borne down by mourning, and by sorrow for 
his wife, who would tear her heart-strings and 
wail in sharp, spasmodic shrieks( like a swallow 
beating hither and yon before a storm and 
shrieking) as she shuddered and fainted and tor. 
mented her soul, Hanina was taken to bed. 

Three months he suffered his illness, and then 
he passed on to his reward. 


THE OLD lady was left alone, abandoned and 
desolate, with not a soul of her kin, before or 
after, anywhere in the world. 

She lived alone in her rooms, crushed under 
a burden exceeding her strength, a burden of 
affliction too great, it seemed, for the world to 
hold, and beyond description or understanding, 

As if dull-witted or deeply depressed she kept 
shaking her head, bringing her hand up and back 
past her heart, and repeating in short moans 
words of mourning and remembrance, and tell- 
ing them over from son to daughter and from 
daughter to son, from sons’ children to daught- 
ers’ children, and from daughters’ children to 
sons’ children, with the wrinkles of her face 
flowing with tears. 

Sometimes she would recall them as they were 
in the cradle, or as children, or youngsters, the 
groom’s canopy, the bridal chair, and the mater: 
nity bed, the babes and the sucklings in their 
arms and the joy in their houses, and sometime 
she would yearn over them, speaking to one and 
the other, as if they all stood alive before he 
at that very instant. Sometimes she would hold 
it against herself as if she were to blame that 
they were cut off from the earth, because sht 
didn’t urge them enough to come up to Israd 
with her, because she didn’t give orders, ani 
make scenes, crying and screaming: “Get up 
and leave! Come with us, let’s not be parted, for 
good or for ill! How don’t you fear the hatred 
of the goyim, the slaughterers of innocents, the 
killers!” And sometimes she would reason with 
herself that perhaps they were not lost, but stil 
alive, that her night would still be lightened, 
and there was still hope for her. For it was 
hard and unbelievable thing that they should 
no longer exist, that she lived and they were no! 
alive, that the sun shone and the streets hummel 
with people walking gaily and children chirpin 
loud and everything in place—but they did not 
exist, just they alone. Here now, it seemed, soot’ 
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one of these days, suddenly they would come 
ind spring up\ with a joyous to-do, fall on her 
neck and hug and kiss her, all of them to the 
st one, from smallest to biggest. 

Her neighbors, old women like herself, though 
they were all in the same straits and had the 
ame misfortune, for they, too, had lost their 
families, and their lights were guttering on the 
arth, would come from time to time to sit with 
her like the three friends of Job to condole and 
console her. They would weep with her and 
earnestly try to keep alive that feeble hope, busy- 
ing her thoughts with speculations and saying 
that perhaps they had left home and made their 
way to Russia, or possibly were stuck in the 
concentration camps or in the forests, and would 
still come up to Israel amid all the other home- 
comers, for there is nothing impossible, they said, 


before Almighty God. 


LIFE is not given man under conditions. For 
good or ill, it goes its own appointed way. Such 
is God’s will. 

The old lady hardly finished her seven mourn- 
ets’ days, when she had to worry about her 
living. She looked, and found that she had little 
money, for most of it went while Hanina was 
still trading, and the rest was claimed by physi- 
cians and pharmacists while he was bed-ridden, 
and all that packet was cleaned out. She still 
had some jewelry: a gold bracelet, a diamond 
brooch, three rings set with gems, five or six 
strings of pearls, and other such precious things. 
But she did not wish to spend them for her 
living, for she said: Let them stay. 

Seeing that her funds were limited, not 
enough for any more than a few months, and 
seing that no one knows the measure of his 
days, and that she had no one to depend on, 
and no one would bother or ask or concern him- 
self about her, she bethought herself to do some- 
thing for a living, and not have to rely on others. 

Without further delay, she went and got var- 
ious novelties and notions at the wholesalers’ and 
began peddling them about the city, going from 
café to café and pursuing her trade. 

Among all the peddlers who made the rounds 
of the cafés, refugees from Germany, Austria, 
Hungry, Poland, ex-lawyers and physicians, 
ex-bankers and brokers, ex-merchants and or- 
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dinary burghers and suchlike people whose life 
was in the declining years, she was a strikingly 
individual figure, a distinct person unto herself. 

Most of her withered away and little remain- 
ing, old, small, and bent, with her faded clean 
clothes, and her peruke slanting fore and aft 
over her head and the earrings dangling in her 
ears; her crumpled, wrinkled face looking like 
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a web woven of wrinkles and tributary wrink- 
les, and illumined from within by grief, the 
quintessence of the bereaval and desolation of 
Israel and the whole ambit of its pain and sor- 
row; her eyes, puffy and swollen beneath, seek- 
ing and uncertain, her mouth puckered and fal- 
len, her chin sharp and quivering, and her short, 
quick, hasty steps like a child not yet able to 
walk properly, or something like a pigeon 
walking with its throat throbbing and colors 
flashing. 

Cautiously she would approach people, her 
tray hanging on her right arm and her baskec 
on her left, and ask them in a fluttery stammer- 
ing voice and in a meek. and friendly tone to 
take something of her for her living. 

People would raise their eyes and look at her 
in surprise, and their spirits would gradually 
sink and turn sad and be drawn to her, as 
though they had seen their mother’s or their 
grandmother’s face, as the case might be. Then 
they would heave a private heartfelt sigh, reach 
into her tray to take a bar of soap, a little bot- 
tle of cologne, a packet of razor blades, and 
other popular wares, and pay her money. Some 
would try to give her a shilling or two over the 
price, but she would refuse; and others would 
strike up a conversation with her, questioning 
in detail: Who and what was she, whom did 
she have, and how did she come to this? At once 
she would begin whispering with downcast face 
and tight lips expressing bitter sorrows, whis- 
pering in short spurts and telling all that long 
tale of hers, of the wealth and ease she lived in, 
her precious buffets and covered sofas, and the 
grand mirrors from floor to ceiling that she 
had in her house; the festivities, not, God for- 
bid, just for belly pleasure, and the ready wel- 
come and the open door and the table set for 
guests at any hour whatsoever; the praises of 
her petted and cherished sons and daughters, 
alas, alas, the pure holy spirits handed over to 
the slaughter, and no one left of all the family 
but she alone, for her husband, praise God, had 
already gone to his reward, died like any man at 
the call of Heaven; and she would end her tale 
with, The Lord of Consolation will console His 
people Israel, and hasten to leave them like a 
wobbly bobbing old pigeon. 


THE OLD woman was caught up in her trade 
and worked all day long, from the time she left 
the synagogue after the dawn prayer until she 
returned for the twilight prayer, on rainy days 
—in the rain, and on sunny days—in the heat. 

Thoughts of her children never left her, and 
her heart throbbed with pain and sent up a dull 
sick murmur unceasingly like a conch shell from 
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the sea. Whether busy or idle, at home on her 
bed, or at the synagogue in prayer, in the street 
or at the café door, always, continuously, they 
stood before her eyes in every place. It was as 
though they were woven into the fabric of the 
very world and were present in all things, ab- 
sorbed and preserved in them all. If she glanced 
unwittingly at far horizions, at once she remem- 
bered them, and if a breeze sprang up in the 
heat of the day, at once their memory arose. 
If she saw crowds of people walking to and fro 
in the streets, she stood looking after them and 
shook her head, saying that among all those 
she had not even one of them; and if in her 
thirst she drank a glass of soda, their memory 
was instilled in its coolness and tang, and it 
brought to mind that they were gone, gone, 
that never would they drink again; and so all 
other things, both above man and in man, all 
bore witness to them and brought their memory 
to mind. 


Passing days did not heal her heartache. Rath- 
er did every day as it went see her heartache 
grow and deepen. It was as though every day 
it grew clearer, more certain, more concretely 
comprehensible to her. 


During that year she aged fast. Her stature 
shrunk, her face dwindled, her strength ran 
out. From time to time she would sit down 
on her way, to rest in a chair before a café, on 
a stair at a housefront, or on a bench in the park, 
where mothers assemble with their children. She 
would watch the babies in their play with each 
other, as they chased and were chased, yelled 
and were yelled at, hopping and leaping and 
stippling the place with their gay hues. At 
times she would approach one or another, stroke 
their heads with her palm, and pick out two 
or three candies for them, with her lips working 
as she murmured words of love and benediction. 
As for them, some would stand there studying 
her, as though she were the queerest creature 
anyone ever saw, others would grow impudent, 
screw up their faces and stick out their tongues, 
and throw dirt at her. The mothers of these 
would scold them and slap their behinds. At 
this, she would seek at once to soothe the moth- 
ers and warned them not to grieve their chil- 
dren, even a very little bit, but to pet them and 
cherish them and speak softly and peaceably 
to them, with patience and lovingkindness and 
mercy. For after all, said she, they are children 
of Israel and their enemies are many, cruel, 
wicked goyim, ruthless murderers, not counting 
that in the land of Israel itself the goyim still 
are everywhere and a wicked government is in 
it, so that who knows what awaits them and 
what is planned against them under the hands 
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of the foes of Zion. Just as these are now, may 
they be preserved with their mothers for a long 
life—she said, blinking her eyes, as she whi. 
pered with a shaky, lamenting voice—so wer 
her sons’ and daughters’ children, youngsters, 
little ones, and babes and sucklings, all lovely 
and excellent, all pure, infants without sin, and 
the enemies slew them with unspeakable deaths 
cast them in the flames and burnt them like the 
pure sacrificial lambs. And thereafter, she 
would unfold to them that whole long history 
of hers, the wealth and honor that were hers, 
the precious wares in her house, the servants 
who waited on her, the sons who had earned 3 
good name in the world and the daughters she 
had married to upright, decent men, setting 
them up with lavish dowries; her coming wp 
to the land of Israel, and her sons’ and daught- 
ers’ not wishing to come with her, for they 
feared, said she, the small loss and did not fear 
the great loss, and in the end the enemies caught 
them and took and cast them into the flaming 
furnace, them and their children, to the very 
last one. The women would listen to her, shak- 
ing their heads and moaning, and tell her that 
their case was the same as hers, that their famil- 
ies, too, were lost in the same calamity. This 
one said so many persons were lost from her 
house, the other so many lost from her house, 
this one said no more than one out of eighty 
was saved, the other had two sisters left and now 
they sat cooped up in the prison camp in Cy- 
prus, for by decree of the wicked government 
they could not reach the land of Israel. 


So they sat absorbed in talk, telling things 
which seemed endlessly distant, as it were, a sort 
of tale written in the Book of Chronicles of the 
events which took place between Israel and the 
nations in generations long passed and the stories 
were woven with them into one fabric, the com- 
mon merged with the unique and history with 
the happenings of every day, and it all became 
one with their selves and persons, and with each 
and every person in Israel. 


After a while, when she had rested a little, she 
would take up her tray and her basket and go 
forth on her business, once more to drag her- 
self from café to café, from table to table, and 
from one man to his neighbor. 


As sHE went about so much among people, 
everybody soon got to know her and her story, 
she was the talk of the public, the cynosure of 
every eye, and opinions were divided about her. 
Some wove a kind of legend around her, and 
would loose their fancy in poetic flights, giving 
her praise and exaltation, heroism and splendor, 
and every good quality and good virtue that 
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man may be adorned with in this world; while 
others were harsh and found fault with her and 
her suffering, her grief and misery, her manner- 
ms, her wares, her very being and everything 
about her; and still others sought to help her 
and talked of putting her away in a Home for 
the Aged so that she would no longer haunt 
them like a walking sermon. 

She did not note them nor their words, and 
would not agree to be sent to 2 Home for the 
Aged. Praise God, she said, she had all she 
needed, she had gold and a lot of pearls and 
precious things, and made a living, whether 
much or less, from the least of it she could eat 
and to spare, and from the most she could eat 
well and to spare. 

Many were the poor people she had to attend 
to and care for. Here was a pregnant woman 
with numerous children like a vine with large 
and small clusters. Her husband was not steady 
in the house, left it empty, and here the poor 
woman was about to give birth, broken and 
drawn and nothing to live on at all. Here was 
an irritable, bitter deserted woman, with chil- 
dren sprouting up to her chin, each lower than 
the next, wracked and wretched, with swollen 
bellies, crooked legs, and pop-eyes. And here 
was an old man on the brink of the grave, sent 
home from the hospital as an incurable case 
and here an old woman, senile and unbalanced, 
and so with all the others. 

Plainly and simply she attended to their wants, 
not thinking herself good nor acting with auth- 
ority, not despising them nor fawning on them, 
nor devising stratagems and lures to delude them, 
nor any of the other tricks of do-gooders, but 
as one of themselves doing what she must. 

If sometimes one of them thanked her for 
her kindness and the trouble she put herself 
to for him, she would blink her eyes and say 
in her usual hurried stammer than she was no 
more than the same as he, like one of the poor 
in Israel, not the slightest difference between 
them; and sometimes she would change her tune 
and say that she was not laboring for’ him, but 
she was laboring for the sake of Heaven. Indeed, 
he was giving her more, for she was storing up 
her treasures above, in a sure place and a safe 
place where no hand can reach, so that she was 
earning profit for herself. 


HER JEWELS she kept in a trunk, amid her 
linens. She held them as precious as a great 
treasure, rich beyond telling. Hanina in his 
time had not touched them but left them for 
her, to give her a stay and support in her old 
age, so that she might live from them after 
Many years, and draw on them till her time 
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came to an end. Now she again did not use 
them, not to adorn herself nor to profit by, and 
she set them aside in her mind for charity. Still, 
for the time being she kept them under her hand 
and did not give them out. At times, her heart 
would sink to think of that treasure, replete 
with so much charity and so many free loans, 
such store of emergency aid and soul-saving 
without limit, all this depending on it, and all 
of it kept under her hand and no use to the 
world. The very treasure itself, if one may say 
so, would call her to duty and cry out: “Here 
you have a huge treasure! You have gold and 
many pearls and precious ware to sustain the 
poor, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
revive the sick, and you destroy all this goodness 
out of the world!” But she mastered herself and 
refrained from doing anything all that time. 

Though men are bound to their slight duties 
as severely as to the grave ones, for no-one knows 
the rewards of the various commandments, yet 
she intended her treasure for a great command- 
ment that should last forever; after she would 
be gone to the next world, it would still be pre- 
served and remain. Many were her private de- 
bates and many the counsels she considered, but 
her mind could not settle on anything, and she 
thought of it day and night. | 

From tizne to time she would take up her 
jewels out of the trunk, feel them with her 
fingers, look at that diamond brooch, those 
rings set with precious stones, and note their 
brilliant lights, writhing and flashing as new 
as when she got them in her youth, the same 
in the end as in the beginning. Then the world 
of former days would rise again before her eyes, 
a world full of goodness and blessings, gaiety 
and song and the clamor of babies and the glad- 
ness of boys and maidens. 

Long she would sit so bent over, tears rolling 
slowly down her cheeks, as the memories welled: 
the clear ones—in their very shape, and the dim 
ones— in their aura, the memory of herself as 
a girl, how she was before she had children and 
after she had children, the memory of Hanina 
and his face, his ways within his house, and the 
manners and courtesies between him and her, 
the appearance of each and every one of her 
children, both men and women, their nature 
and their ways, each one according to what and 
how he was. This one thus and that one so. 
This son, a mixer, busy with communal affairs 
and all public concerns depending upon him; 
and that girl modest and kind, good as a clean 
loaf fresh from the oven on Sabbath eve, with 
hands of gold, sewing and knitting and embroid- 
ering, a perfect housewife. Another son, frail 
and scholarly, quiet and finicky, with dreamy 
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eyes and the splendor of thoughtfulness on his 
lofty brow, mostly sunk in books; and a daught- 
er, witty and shrewd, active and gay, her face 
like the sun shining so that everyone liked to 
see and talk with her. One son, clever in business 
and wise in the ways of the world, the head of 
the bank in town and a mediator and judge in 
every dispute between townsfolk; and another 
daughter, soft as a pillow, stout and bashful, 
with a double chin, eyes as pure as the sky, and 
a sweet voice; and so all the others. 

Tale by tale, and word by word, she recalls 
them and groans and weeps silently, while 
the jewels in her hand flash and change colors 
and lights, and a pure, bright gleam hangs on 
the point of one small facet like a clear glow- 
ing tear-drop. 


ONE day, as she was going from street to street 
and from place to place, she happened upon one 
of the cafés on the sea front, one of those cafés 
jammed together like shops in the market place, 
running wide open with songs in every language, 
dance songs and moaning jazz, distorted and 
sugary, blaring out of the phonographs and 
radios, outdoing each other and racing with each 
other into a single mad deafening cacophony. 

Men and women wearing their bathing suits 
sat in couples and clusters, some resting over 
a glass of beer from the strenuous sea, others 
singing along with the phonographs, some busy 
at cards, others enjoying their own jokes, one 
making a clever remark, the other making a 
clever reply, and a third topping all their wit- 
ticisms, in the manner of the men of Israel who 
are quick at jest, this being the best part of 
their cleverness, and the wisdom of each in the 
eyes of the others. 

Lowly and poor, she walked amid the tumult, 
approaching people with her tray and basket. 
Wherever she entered, as though a fresh wind 
blew and a space was cleared for purity, meek- 
ness, and reason, and it was as if that loud and 
empty clamor fell silent for a while before her. 
For the people raised their eyes and watched 
her with wondering attentive faces, as one who 
recalls unexpectedly a vision: he saw in the 
night, which he had forgotten until that mom- 
ent. She, as against the very being of that crowd 
and that noise they lived in, seemed not only op- 
posed in age, not only youth against age, but 
two qualities arrayed over life, denying each 
other, rejecting and subduing each other, while 
it is not clear in which is profit and in which 
loss, which is the essence and which accident, 
which passeth away and which remaineth. 

As for them, some with cards in hand, others 
with cups in hand, they took what they took 
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from her, smiled at her and chatted with her, 
saying light and empty things. As usual, she 
laid before them that whole tale of hers, all tha 
ruin that befell her, and as though she wer 
filled all at once with pity for them and had to 
console them, she concluded with words of com. 
fort, that the Blessed Lord would save His peo. 
ple Israel from every foe and enemy, from all 
evil and all calamities that happen on earth, and 
she parted from them, wobbling and bobbing 
as she went, with her chin quivering and he 
head nodding to and fro, as if to say: “Yes, yes,” 


AFTER she had gone through all the cafés and 
done all that work, she grew tired. She lifted 
her eyes and perceived the sea. She gathered 
herself up and went down to the beach. She 
laid aside her burdens from her arms and sat on 
the sand. 

It was in the afternoon, at an hour when 
the sun is intense and no man is to be seen on 
the beach. The skies, flecked with rare wreath 
of cloud, stood bright and unsteady. The sea 
pulsed slowly and moved forward curling, 
gleaming blue, and its impress remained in the 
sky. In little rows, one before the other, the 
waves drew on, sharp and light, flat and high, 
most of them green and some whitening, and 
they slapped one on the other with a low, throb- 
bing murmur that continued unceasingly. Just 
as they would have reached the sand, they reared 
up in foam, swelled and leaped upon one anoth- 
er and formed sorts of whirlpools. When they 
had arrived and spread out in a wide half-circle, 
they rustled among the streamers of sea-weed 
and the slimy logs, and drew back in confusion 
in little pools and runlets, leaving behind them 
only the dull murmur and a little foam. 

In its center, at the place where the sun 
shone, the sea turned to fire, like that sea-way 
at night in the moonlight, only more fiery. 

Small, bent, and weary, no more than a mount 
of crumbling and wrinkles, she sat gazing at th 
sea in its vastness and brilliance, and listening 
to the sound of its discourse, that speech that 
cannot be translated properly in human lang- 
uage, but whose voice is heard in the heart, like 
a speaking sounding in the heart, oppressive, dis- 
turbing and painful; and she sighed deeply onc 
and again, and tears rose in her eyes. 

It was as though there were a kinship between 
her and the sea. Or possibly it was because tht 
sea is closer to Heaven than earth is, for they 
look at each other face to face. Or, it may bé 
because here the power of Him who creatél 
the earth with His word is especially noted. Of 
because of those two tears the Blessed Lorl 
drops into the great sea when He remembef 
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His sons dwelling in sorrow amid the nations. 
Whatever it may be, at that time all her heart- 
ache and hardships, all the desolation and 
wretchedness of her life rose up, and she 
stretched out her two hands toward Him, 
complaining and speaking before Him of her 
children. 

Long did she moan and cry and call upon her 
children, each one by name, speaking to them 
with every expression of love and tenderness, 
and the tears dropping from her eyes, her face 
and mouth twisted, and her body quivering and 
convulsed over its whole length. 

At last she fell silent, leaned her face on her 
palm, and sat shaking like a drunkard, while 
the sea licked sand under her heels, and throbbed 
and beat with a single unceasing voice, like the 
voice of the heart of the universe. 

Little by little her eyes began to shut and 
open, open and shut, and the world began to 
pass before her eyes in consecutive sections, a 
section of sky and a section of sea; her limbs 
grew limp and her senses were dulled, sub- 
merged, erased. Then was no sky and no sea, no 
sons and daughters nor any human image or 
any soul God created on His earth, there was 
nothing in the world, the world did not exist, 
but all was a story and a dream, she herself was 
a dream, and this world was a dream, and that 
sea was the dream of all this world. 


Shortly after, she awoke. At first her eyes 
failed her and she could not see, and her mind 
was not settled, so she did not know in what 
place she was. But in a moment she came to her- 
self and began to see. She looked hither and yon, 
and saw that the center of the sea was burning 
in the sun like a flame, like white-hot ingots 
and gold in serried mounds, with flickering of 
flame dancing to Heaven. Something was stuck 
there, amid those golden ranges and white-hot 
slabs, sinking and rising, nodding and bobbing 
from side to side, something blurred in the 
flame and resembling flame, first seen, then un- 
seen, and so on continually. She shaded her eyes 
with her hand and blinked and watched, and 
surmised with fear and awe in her heart that 
it might be a kind of ark, it might be a Holy 
Ark, it might be a Torah scroll floating on the 
Water. 

Such a far-fetched idea came to her mind and 
she accepted it. 

In a few seconds, she realized that it was 
only a boy standing upright and spread-legged 
on a sort of flat boat, and wielding his paddle 
on both sides. 

But since the idea entered her heart—it had 
entered, and if she could not hold it for this 
case, she held it for another, for her treasure, 
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with which she would purchase a Torah scroll 
for the synagogue, for this was the sign and 
vision they had showed her from Heaven. 


THENCEFORTH she gave up her business and 
went from store to store among the booksellers 
and dealers in sacred articles to find a Torah and 
learn its price, and among the goldsmiths to 
find out what her jewels were worth. 

Much did she run about and much trouble 
she went to with the goldsmiths, sounding the 
heart of each one and learning the guile of each 
one. A man is a man. One would take the skin 
off your back, and the other would take it off 
you fore and aft. One kills you once, and the 
other would kill you two ways at once. The 
long and short of it is that they all tried to 
warm their hands on her, and gnaw off her 
bones as much as they could bite. 

Before doing anything she went to the Rabbi 
and asked his advice, what did he think she 
should do with her treasure. The rabbi, who 
knew her and had known her husband and knew 
all that had happened to her, did not withhold 
his counsel, but told her: A Torah scroll. At 
once she spoke up and told him that the Al- 
mighty had already come before her with the 
sign and vision He gave her, and she told him 
the story of the great light she had seen in the sea. 

At that the rabbi rejoiced exceedingly that 
he had so well perceived in his counsel and shared 
the mind of His Creator. 

He rose and began to concern himself with 
this holy affair by giving her a certain man, an 
honest trustworthy scholar, to help her with the 
merchants, so they would not cheat her, and to 
get her a fine Torah scroll at a fair price. 

This was an active turbulent little man, with 
the body of a pauper in a famine year, but a 
shining face like a Sabbath loaf, dreamy, kind 
blue eyes, sidelocks like the tail of a drake, and 
a thin drooping beard, a beard that a billy goat 
would be proud of, and that would look proud 
on a billy goat. 

At once, without delay, he jumped at the 
worthy deed, and he busied himself running 
about, his eyes darting about the streets, his 
mouth humming like a bee and his face spinning 
to every side, and the old woman running in 
little steps confusedly behind him and never 
catching up. 

In his very running, and amid all those ac- 
tions that he completed in a single breath, still 
he would greet one and wag his beard at anoth- 
er, smile at this one and make signs to that, stop 
a fellow and peer at him with a face signifying 
“What do I hear?” and stop another fellow and 
peer at him with a face signifying ““Congratula- 
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tions!”, buttonhole someone and fling at him the 
question, “What good works have you done to- 
day?” and collar another and fling at him, 
“Don’t worry, brother,” and much more of the 
same, and run again and stir things up hither 
and thither, his eyes darting among the crowd, 
his beard askew, his mouth humming like a bee, 
until at last he came to the goldsmiths and 
started haggling with them. 

After a long struggle with the goldsmiths, 
he sold the treasure at a very high price, two 
hundred pounds, leaving over one precious ring 
for the old lady to keep for a rainy day. And 
even before that, he had found a Torah scroll 
of excellent quality, a relic of a community in 
Poland that had been destroyed from off the 
earth, and he took it at a hundred and fifty. 

They were both happy beyond measure, she 
in tears and weeping, he in praise and thanks- 
giving. 

She took and gave him the reward of his 
labors—and he didn’t wish to take it, for from 
the beginning he had worked only for the sake 
of the holy deed. But when she insisted and 
would not leave him be, he submitted and 
agreed. For, as he heaved a deep and deprecat- 
ing sigh, he said: Even a king needs cash in a 
tavern. 


AT ONCE she took and brought the scroll to 
the scribe for proofing and the handles to a 
craftsman to carve on them the names of her 
sons and their wives and children and her 
daughters and their husbands and children, and 
she bought silk of the best quality in the mar- 
ket, a lovely blue like the sea, and she gave it 
to the seamstress to make a cloak for the scroll, 
as well as gold thread to embroider her name 
for everlasting memory. 

A few days later they brought the Torah 
scroll to her house, proofed, wrapped in fine 
silk, and splendid with gold embroidery. 

In honor of the day, she put on the black 
silk dress she still had from her bridal time. The 
dress was a little worn and a little split and 
threads hung loose here and there and a heavy 
naphthalene odor clung to it. It turned out to 
be too roomy and large, the bottom parts heaved 
up to the top and the right slung over to the 
left, billowing and flapping at the side, and its 
hem on the floor, dragging behind her. She 
looked in it like a child playing grown up in a 
big girl’s clothes. 

Six or seven old women assembled in her 
house to share her joy and they gave her many 
blessings and comforts. Flustered and excited, 
she went from one to another with a childish 
and deeply sad autumnal countenance, a face 


' garding miracles and wonders, each more awful 
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expressing pious gratitude, as though astonishe 
that she could merit having such a thing fy 
the sake of which the world itself was created 
and yet was not worthy of it, or else as though 
she simply did not know where she was—anj 
amid the tumult and confusion she returned tp 
each one a hasty pitiful blessing. 

When they left her and went their way, sh 
went to the Torah scroll which stood on th 
table open in a little case, and she raised he 
voice in a keening bitter wailing. She buried 
her face in the book and kissed it, her fingers 
clawing and fondling her childrens’ names cut 
like little wounds on the handles, and she cried: 
“My sons, my sons!” and she mourned and cried: 
“See what the goyim did to my sons!”, com. 
plaining and saying words fit to be written in 
Job and Jeremiah, weeping more bitterly than 
ever before in her life until that moment. It 
was as though the Holy Blessed Lord Himself 
wept with her, weeping and mourning for all 
Israel with her, weeping and mourning for al 
the past ages with her, till heartbreak and los 
of senses, till her strength gave out and she fell 
fainting to the ground. 

A second and third time she returned to the 
Torah scroll, and stood pleading before it to Al- 
mighty God, lamenting and calling out and say- 
ing dirges, and the tears rolling from her eye 
to drop on her name, where it gleamed in its 
gold, and setting it aflame like a fire lighting 
up the whole scroll. 

_ Then she awakened and went on little by 
little, sometimes yearning and pouring out soft 
supplications, meekly beseeching, and some 
times just sitting at the end of the bed, bowed 
and bent to the side, with her face wrinkled 
like a dried-out citron that had cracked and 
was mostly covered with mold, while her eye 
remained fixed on the Torah scroll. 

That night she lay on her bed with the Torah 
scroll burning before her with its gold embroid- 
ery, the gold like the beauty of the sea she had 
seen beaming in the sun, like the fire flashes 
striking upwards. In her sleeplessness she turned 
over in her mind counsels and stratagems re- 


than the other, all kinds of supernatural feats 
that the Holy Blessed Lord might have done to 
save her children from annihilation. That was 
her constant theme for long hours until her 
mind was worn, and on and on she went until 
her wits were dizzied and giddy with the 
thoughts. 

Unconsciously she would raise her voice from 
time to time in bit: of song, and her voice went 
up in the dark night blurred and broken and 
came to her ears as the voice of her children 
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reading the Sabbath portion from Prophets. At 
last sleep overcame her and she dozed. 


AT FirsT she thought of bringing the Torah 
scroll into the synagogue on the seventh of Adar. 
Afterwards she changed her mind and hastened 
to bring it in at once, for she said: No one knows 
how long he has, especially an old woman like 
me, here today and tomorrow in the grave. 

She took counsel with the rabbi and the sex- 


ton of the synagogue and they agreed on the 
first of the month of Elul. 


On that day at dawn she hastened to the 
graveyard and fell on her husband’s grave, and 
thence to market to buy fish, meat, and baskets 
of wine, and thence to labor over the feast she 
prepared for the scholars. She worked at it all 
day, and three other pious women came to 
help her. 

After the evening prayer, a great throng 
gathered in her house, group upon group of 
bookmen, clan upon clan of paupers and vag- 
rants, the lame and the blind and the hunch- 
backed and other such folk who are great inter- 
cessors between Israel and their Father in 
Heaven. On their heels followed the musicians, 
instrument in hand, the fiddle and trumpet and 
fife, the drum and cymbals. 

They took and sat them down to table side 
by side, each with his beard and sidelocks and 
his fringed garment, and they began the feast, 
and they champed and swallowed, going through 
the food like a fire, and it was a-hum and a- 
whistle and a waving of hands and the beards 
wagging and licking of fingers in recognition of 
the holy deed and for the honor of the place. 
Betwixt one cup and its sister, they vied with 
each other in keen play of Torah, and between 
one plate and the next they spoke in praise of 
the feasted and expatiated on her holy works. 

In time they rose from the board. The sexton 
lifted from its case the Torah scroll, all wreathed 
like a monarch, kissed it and passed it into the 
tabbi’s hand. At once the people crowded to 
the book and kissed it and turned to the old one 
to bless her. 

She gathered herself together and stood be- 
fore the throng, bowed, tiny, and feeble, with 
her agitated face and drooping eyes, and her 
wig shining under the electric lamp like a mir- 
tor, and she spoke up and said in her stammering 
hurried voice, God give that we may have merit 
to bring this Torah scroll into the Temple, may 
it be rebuilt speedily in our day. 

Publicly and with great ceremony, they 
marched the Torah scroll to the synagogue, with 
canopy and lights, with music and dance and 
tunes of gleeful celebration. 
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Slowly the canopy tossed. The tapers set up 
points of light, one candle here, another there. 
The violin poured out its soul, the trumpet 
blared, the flute ran its convulsive thrills, the 
cymbals rejoiced, and the drum thundered into 
the night, while the people skipped and played 
and gave themselves to song with a mighty 
voice, walking on into the depths of the night 
like a celestial sect, men of Kingdom Come. 

In holy awe the old one went along behind 
the canopy, stayed up by two women, on her 
right and her left, and the candle trembled in 
her hand and flickered like the ear of a golden 
sheaf and her heart throbbed and her mind 
was one with the souls of her children, who 
went along before her in this hour of the bring- 
ing in of the Torah. 

When they came to the synagogue, all the 
Torah scrolls in the house were brought out to 
them to welcome their brother, and they let 
him in and went round him in a circle several 
times, and recited Psalms, and the rabbi went 
up on the reading stand and delivered his homily 
to the public, after which the musicians struck 
up a jolly, laughing tune. 

At once everyone sprang to his feet, stretched 
hands out to one another, and broke into a 
strong and rapid dance. Moment by moment 
they grew warmer and more agitated, and they 
sang and shouted, leaped and danced, beard by 
earlock and vest by skull-cap, dropping and 
rising, rising and dropping, and flaring into a 
bobbing, driven, noisy circle. 

Of all of them, the gayest was that one who 
had helped in the holy deed from the beginning, 
for he danced with all his strength, and con- 
tinued till his soles were finished. 

In jest he came towards the old one with his 
soles flapping hither and yon, his cap on the 
back of his head, with a sweating face, beard 
askew, and his fringes tossing on his belly, and 
insisted she must dance in honor of the holy 
work. 

The musicians did theirs and opened up with 
their instruments and the crowd for its part 
opened up with song and clapped their hands, 
crying “Ai, ai, ai,” and the old woman went 
forth into the ring they formed around her. 
She stood and lifted one and set it down, and 
turned herself about once and again with dig- 
nity and modesty, and her dress rustled and her 
earrings shook. Then she heaved a deep, mute 
sigh, as if the very heart of her life had ceased, 
and went back slowly to her place. 

Thereupon the gaiety again swelled forth. 
Again and again they seized and tossed each 
other and flew and danced to a tempest, joined 
and locked, a jumble of beards, side-curls, fring- 
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es, loud and leggy, and their faces aflame with 
a holy fire, vying in the volume of their shouts 
till the words and the songs were blotted out, 
as men do in Israel, where everyone knows how 
to play and is no less than the chief musician 
himself. And so they continued until it came 
time for Selikbot. 


THE rejoicing came in its day, and departed. 
The old woman returned to her former state 
and labored for her living, setting aside penny 
by penny to do charity among the poor. 

On Sabbath she would hear the portion read 
out of her Torah scroll in the synagogue, and 
this was her comfort and pleasure. For such was 
the condition she stipulated with the sexton: 
the first four weeks were hers, Yom Kippur was 
hers, and the Sabbath of Genesis was hers; and 
thereafter every third Sabbath was hers. 

After the portion of Noah, her spirit sank 
and her strength was broken. It seemed all at 
once, in two or three days, she collapsed and 
practically saw the angel come to claim her. 

Repeatedly she was taken to bed. She re- 
frained from the doctors on account of the poor, 
who had a prior claim. She relied on the opinion 
of the sages, who said: If a man goes in to a doc- 
tor, he may be cured and he may not; if a man 
does charity—he will surely be cured. Thus she 
set aside a doctor’s fee and added it to the char- 
ity she did, and went back to work. 

Even though she had aged very much and 
walked day by day on the brink of the grave, 
still she had no fear of the angel of death and 
paid him no heed, as though her days were not 
numbered nor her life measured out to a fixed 
extent. 

The world below, which from the start had 
removed from her to the forefathers before and 
the days of Messiah after, now removed even 
farther and dwindled exceedingly till it con- 
tained nothing but her Torah scroll, her charity, 
and her bit of holy duties to bear her witness 
in the world to come. She sought nothing of 
herself and took nothing for her own good in 
this world, but labored in order to give unto 
others of what she had left over. Her whole 
mind was wedded to Heaven, where all her chil- 
dren were, and they were in her thoughts every 
day and every hour, and she was intimate with 
them as one who walks on one side of the Jor- 
dan conversing with another on the farther side. 

One night in the rains she lay on her bed 
sleepless. She heard peoples’ voices roaring in the 
street. She descended from her bed and put 
her head out of the window. She saw people 
running about in confusion in the street and 
shouting as though they had gone mad: “We 
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have a State! We have a State!” From far away 
came the sound of loud-speakers and the roar 
of the multitude like the tumult of the stormy 
sea. She stood waiting without thought or feel. 
ing, she was not stirred, not glad, not astonished, 
but she chewed her tongue two or three time 
like a thin beast ruminating, sighed a deep sigh 
as a matter of course and lay down once more, 


IN THE Arab conflict, in the days of bad Bevin, 
her sister’s grandson came to Israel. At first 
she did not know him, for he was still a baby 
when she went up to the land of Israel, and now 
he was grown to a young man. When finally she 
realized who he was, her heart grew faint and 
her hands and feet began to tremble. At once 
she fell on his neck and hugged and kissed him 
and wept and was happy over him, taking his 
face between her hands to look at him, and 
weeping again and rejoicing over him. 


This was a young man with a boy’s body and 
an old man’s face, his back was bent and his 
skull shaven, and three teeth missing in the mid- 
dle, and his eyes were like a smoke-smudge at 
the height of day, the eyes of a man who had 
no doubt and no dream and no question nor il- 
lusion at all in this world, but everything cer- 
tain, plain and clear before him. 


All the calamities and horrors and all the hard- 
ships and evils that had passed over Israel in this 
generation had befallen him, had become his 
brief biography, and still formed his being. They 
were the thoughts always in his heart, with them 
he was private, like one who was weary with men, 
in them he was silent, like a judge in his tribunal, 
with none other than the world itself in the 
dock. It was a heavy, bitter, sour silence, a heart- 
felt blackness saying everything: the blood of 
his father and mother poured out on the earth, 
the cries of the multitudes of Israel at the mouth 
of the graves they dug themselves, the screams 
of mothers whose sons and daughters were torn 
from their arms for the killing; babes and suck- 
lings cast by enemy hands from on high to the 
ground, with their blood smearing the earth and 
the trees; boys and girls running in panic un- 
clothed down the streets in the wind and snow, 
with the enemy romping after, slashing with 
whips and crying the dogs upon them, and the 
snow spongy with their blood; labor-torture im 
cold and hunger and peril of death by the slav- 
er’s hard hand; the terrifying shriek of trains 
bearing herd upon herd of men, women, and 
children to the burning; the starved dead lying 
about in every shack and on every corner; the 
hiding in holes and tunnels in shivering fright 
for days and nights; and all such devices of the 
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goyim and culture of an evil filthy world, be- 
yond what lips can speak or ears admit. 

He sat before her and told her bit by bit what 
had happened to all the family who were cut off 
from the world, and a part of the endless evils 
that had befallen him till he was saved. 

As she listened, clapping her hands together 
and bursting into sobs, he rose to his feet and 
was about to go. She tried to keep him with 
her, to stay in her house and let her care for 
him—but he would not, for he said he had to 
go back to camp, for military duty. 

In vain she spread her hands in pleading, and 
wept before him, saying she was lost, cast like 
a stone among the people, for she had no one in 
the world but him, and in him alone did she 
see her children’s face and hear their voice. See- 
ing that it was useless, that the thing was impos- 
sible, she rose and took the ring she had left and 
said: “This is my legacy to you.” He took the 
ring between his fingertips, looked at it askance, 
and set it aside, as though it were not made of 
gold and precious stones, but of brass and glass. 
She explained to him how valuable it was, that 
experts priced it very high, and urged him to 
take it. He shrugged and told her with a pale 
and twisted smile, as though laughing in pain, 
that he did not wish to be her heir, that he had 
what he needed and this was too much for him. 
At that he departed, leaving her weeping and 
mourning like one standing watch over his dead. 


TuHaT very day she took a colored patch and 
made a little sack, like the kind children make 
for their holiday pennies, and went to the bak- 
er’s and got a handful of ash. Groaning and 
whispering, and tears filling her eyes, she filled 
the sack with ashes, put the ring in it, and tied 
it around her neck with a string. But at once 
she bethought herself and removed the sack. 
She put up shaking hands and took the earrings 
from her ears, and put them in the ashes, then 
tied the sack around her neck again. At that 
her face seemed to lose something, as though it 
had shrunk and blurred, and her eyes grew sad- 
der and more uncertain. 


If this was so when she was alone, how much 
the more so in the bustle of the town, among 
the people in the cafés rejoicing at the victories 
of Israel with proud faces and high spirits and 
all content with the world, or in the streets 
humming with the masses of Israel, with jeeps 
flying hither and thither, armored cars rolling 
in their lowering power, trucks loaded with 
dozens of soldiers of Israel gay and singing in 
unison, busses filled with refugees now come 
up from the sea and peering through the car 
Windows and waving their hands, the loud- 
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speakers of the political parties vying with each 
other in volume, girls bearing Sten-guns on guard 
at road-blocks and barbed wire barriers, squad 
after squad of boys and girls loudly laughing 
and busy with childish pranks, and all such hap- 
py tumult. Here she seemed more inadequate 
and confused than ever, wretched and lost, as 
though she were not among her own, but mis- 
placed in time and space, and all that glad tu- 
mult and celebration of victory simply raised 
the memory of her sons who were martyred 
and were not granted the grace to see all this 
bounty, so that her heart bowed under its bur- 
den of grief and the tears rose in her throat. 

At risk of life, she went from place to place, 
from sidewalk to sidewalk, bearing her tray and 
basket, and the sack of ashes tapping at her 
heart, making her way bit by bit and thrusting 
in among the crowd to carry on her trade with 
them. For even though Israel had become a 
State, the order of the universe was not changed, 
and whoever was poor remained poor, and who~ 
ever was hungry remained hungry, and who- 
ever shed tears in private continued to shed 
them, and the many poor in Israel still had no 
one to lean on but the mercy of Heaven alone. 


HER sISTER’s grandson came back a second 
time to visit her and sat for a while with her 
telling her more and more of what he ‘remem- 
bered of her children, and then he came no more; 
indeed, he told her he would not come, for he 
was going into the battle to open the road to 
Jerusalem. 

From that moment her heart knew no peace, 
but she worried and tormented herself, wearing 
her eyes out with grief, and falling ill contin- 
ually, until she was taken to bed. 

After a few days she bent down and came off 
the bed and went out to work for her needs. It 
was a fine day, born by the grace of Heaven, full 
of sunlight and blue sky, as though one might 
say a chunk of sky had dropped to earth and 
flooded the world. 

As she was walking slowly from weakness 
and exhaustion, she raised her eyes and saw 
soldiers of Israel marching in ranks down the 
street bearing their weapons, and people crowd- 
ing the sidewalks to watch them. She pushed 
in among them to the front and stood there, 
bending forward again and again and stretch- 
ing out her hand to each soldier that came by, 
as she shook her head and mumbled. 

A young woman, her body somewhat slack 
and full, her face blooming with the grace of 
motherhood (seeming to bear in her the splen- 
dor of distant landscapes and the lines of har- 
vest season) seeing her strange actions, thought 
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that she was begging. She promptly spoke up 
and told her what was necessary. The old wo- 
man stood in surprise, and replied that she was 
not begging from them, Lord forbid, but giving 
her blessing, that God might bring them in 
peace and guide them in peace and save them 
from the hands of all enemies and troops of 
bandits. 

When the soldiers had passed, she turned to go, 
and it was hard walking, her knees trembled and 
her limbs were heavy. She sank down and sat 
on a doorstep. After a while she rose and walked 
again, but walked no more than five or six yards 
and sat down once more. 


That young woman stood at a distance watch- 
ing her, and she came and joined her, to ac- 
company her on her way. They walked to- 
gether like a mother and child, walking a little 
and stopping a little, and then walking again. 
On the way, she told her in her hasty stammer 
all the things that had happened to her, :1.clud- 
ing the Torah scroll she brought into the syn- 
agogue, and her sister’s grandson who had come 
to Israel, just escaped from the enemy’s hands 
there and already gone down to war with the 
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enemy here, how many, dear God, are the en. 
emies of Israel in every place!—and even in. 
cluding her ring that was left over, a precious 
ring worth a fortune, that he didn’t want ty 
take. 

“He didn’t want to take it,” she said in ag. 
grieved confusion. 

Meanwhile she hung heavily on her compan. 
ion’s arm and stood panting and gasping, feeling 
death in her bones. 

With much difficulty they got to her hous 
and she went up on her bed and lay down. 

“T’ve come . . .’she whispered in a crushed, 
blurred voice, as her lips parted in a faint smile, 
“T’ve come to the end of the works of the Ble. 
sed Lord.” 

Whereupon sleep came over her and she dozed, 
Her companion bent over and stood by her, 
shaking her head two or three times in pleasure 
and gratification, as though she had just seen 
something rare. After a while she went quick- 
ly out of the house and departed, and her face 
shone and her eyes were thoughtful, and a smile 
of wonder hovered over her lips. 


(Translated from the Hebrew, B. H.) 


The Druzes 


by Michel Salomon 


5 lene MIDDLE EAST, fertile for a century in 

insurrections of all kinds, has had hardly 
any troubles which have not involved the Druzes, 
a proud small people whose military prowess is 
legendary, but whose character has been obscured 
by ill-founded and summary descriptions. 
Without even mentioning popular articles, where 
the fantasy of journalists is given free rein, here 
is an example of something that can be found 
in a reputedly serious work, the voluminous 
Encyclopédie de l’Islam, published under the di- 
rection of the Orientalist W. Minorsky, under 
the heading “Druzes”: 

“The Druzes are in general not very religious. 
They call themselves Moslems when they are 
with Moslems, Christians when they are with 
Christians. They have no temple. The belief in 
metempsychosis is widespread among them. The 
good live again in children, the bad return in 
the bodies of dogs. Polygamy is permitted, and 
marriage of brother and sister is said to be prac- 
ticed occasionally. Their dissidents are accused 
of preaching licentious doctrines and of practic- 
ing the cult of the calf... .” 

I have cited this passage in full so as not to 
omit any of the errors with which it teems. It 


may be difficult to become intimately acquainted 
with the religion of the Druzes in view of the 
secrecy with which its adepts surround them- 
selves, but their manners are easy to observe 
and differ almost point for point from the fanci- 
ful ideas to which certain Orientalists have com- 
plaisantly lent credence. The latter have echoed, 
often unwittingly, the tendentious propaganda: 
of Arab Moslems, especially the Sunnites, who 
do not pardon the Druzes either their religious 
dissidence or their spirit of independence. Europ- 
ean travelers, as well as Moslems who are not led 
astray by religious passion, agree in according 
to the Druzes a dignity of social comportment 
which often contrasts favorably with the mores 
of the surrounding peoples. 


We shall try to describe objectively this ener- 
getic people living on the fringe, so to speak, of 
Israel, 15,000 of whom proved by their deeds 
that they are loyal citizens of the Jewish state. 


Tue Druzes number altogether about 200,000, 
spread over a considerable area, with two poles 
of relative density, Lebanon and the Jebel Druze 
itself. There are 73,000 Druzes in the south of 
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ancient Mount Lebanon, where, as neighbors of 
the Maronites, they played an important role 
historically. An approximately equal number 
are concentrated in the Jebel Druze, 7,000 square 
kilometers of volcanic country in Syria east of 
the Hauran plain and south of Damascus. The 
rest of the Druzes are divided between the 
Syrian Hauran, and Israeli Galilee, where there 
are 15,000. 

The contemporary Druzes are farmers and 
herdsmen, an energic people, jealous of their 
independence and tolerant of their neighbors. 
Their hospitality is famous and their sobriety 
exemplary. Virile, neat in their person, the 
Druzes have always impressed travelers with the 
decency of their manners, which though gener- 
ally liberal have a tinge of puritanism. They 
are strictly monogamous; and divorce is permit- 
ted. Women enjoy a status without parallel 
among the Arabs. They are not veiled, and far 
from being considered inferior, are constantly 
honored and even glorified. 

The ethnic origins of the Druzes are very ob- 
sure. Numerous unsatisfactory theories have 
been advanced. One romantic theory traces their 
descent to Richard Lionheart’s Crusaders. The 
Count of Dreux is supposed to have settled in 
the Lebanese mountains with his followers and 
started a line. However, the Druzes had already 
been practicing their religion for a century 
when the Crusaders entered Syria in the 11th 
century. They were already known by their 
present name, which seems to come from 
“Darazi,” one of the founders of the sect. The 
theories which attribute either a Semitic or 
Aryan origin to the Druzes are more worthy of 
consideration. In the latter case they would 
be the distant offspring of adventurous Medean 
tribes trying to gain the Mediterranean coast. 
According to Nimri’, they are rather of Sem- 
itic descent, the descendants of Yemenite Bed- 
ouins, who were strongly mixed with Persian 
and Kurdish elements in their long migration 
from southern Arabia to northern Mesopotamia, 
in the remote pre-Islamic era. 

The Druzes seem to have established them- 
selves first in Lebanon, but none knows exactly 
when, or after what migrations. In those days, 
a today, they formed a distinctive community 
among a swarm of other groups no less distinc- 
tive. This is readily understandable if one bears 
in mind that the Arabic invaders, as well as the 
Turks who followed them, were never concerned 
with assimilating the local population, being con- 
tent with keeping them subject without chang- 
ing their lives. Hence in the 11th century the 
Druzes, formed a community with a national 
Consciousness which had been formed even be- 
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fore receiving the religion which was to charac- 
terize them. 


In 996, Hakim, a prince of the Fatimite dy- 
nasty, mounted the throne of Egypt. His reign 
lasted more than thirty years and his empire 
stretched from Tunis to Syria, including in ad- 
dition the Sudan and part of the Arabian Penin- 
sula. Hakim was a monarch of an exceptional 
cast, although most Moslem historians present. 
him as a cruel tyrant. He was a Shiite Moslem, 
noted for his piety, which verged on fanaticism. 
He took extreme measures to curb licentiousness 
in Egypt, prohibiting gaming, seizing alcoholic 
beverages, and even banning women from ap- 
pearing in the streets, under penalty of death. 
His life was marked by a series of apparently 
contradictory events. A fanatical Shiite during 
the first part of his life, to the point of violently 
persecuting “the People of the Book,” both Jews 
and Christians, and even the Sunnites? who were 
the majority of his subjects, he was to evolve 
toward the most orthodox Sunnism, until the 
year 1017 saw a new reversal, when he met the 
two founders of the Druze religion, Hamza and 
Darazi. These two, of Persian origin, came to 
Egypt separately preaching almost identical doc- 
trines derived from Ismailism*, the most extreme 
form of Shiism. 


The relations between the Caliph Hakim and 
the two prophets of the new faith contained 
elements of both farce and melodrama. Hamza 
arrived in Cairo well in advance and succeeded 
in persuading Hakim of the latter’s divinity. 
Hakim immediately renounced Sunna and had 
himself proclaimed divine in the great mosque 
of Cairo in 1017. Darazi developed a system 
according to which Universal Reason, which 
had been incarnated in Adam, passed through 
the Prophets and Ali, the son-in-law of Moham- 
med, into the Fatimite dynasty, and finally had 
flowered in Hakim, the “personification” of God 
on earth.* Darazi, more active than Hamza, and 
moreover a missionary by profession, rapidly 
gained recruits and sought to supplant Hamza 
in the Caliph’s regard. Inspired by a mortal hate 
for his ex-associate and enjoying the favor of 
Hakim, Hamza persecuted the Darazites and 
even, according to one version, had Darazi as- 
sassinated in 1019. According to a second ver- 
sion, Darazi succeeded in escaping to Lebanon, 
where he converted one of the native peoples, 
from whom our present Druzes descended. All 
the actors in this tragic farce had violent ends. 
Hamza, who left for Syria either to escape the 
anger of the population of Cairo, which was 
decidedly against new ideas, or to pursue Darazi, 
disappeared mysteriously at about the same time 
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as the latter. In the same year Hakim fled his 
palace and disappeared. According to the Druzes, 
he went to heaven alive. According to the Sun- 
nites, he was simply assassinated at the gates 
of Cairo. 

In any case, in less than three years, a new 
religion had been founded, its dogma elaborated, 
and its hierarchy established; and the hostility 
of the Moslem population made this religion 
take on, even during the lifetime of Hakim, 
some of the esoteric characteristics of ‘“‘free- 
masonry,” of a closed sect, which it has today. 
Of all the missionaries who went throughout Ha- 
kim’s empire, only Darazi had any success, in 
converting the small mountain people of Leba- 
non which for more than nine centuries has 
borne his name. 


THE Druzes, whom the Arab Moslems some- 
times confound with themselves in lieu of be- 
ing able to annihilate them, are not Moslems. 
They do not follow any of the five fundamental 
articles of the religion of Mohammed. They do 
not pronounce the sacred formula “‘God is God 
and Mohammed is His Prophet.” They do not 
say the five daily ritual prayers nor the public 
Friday prayer in the mosque. They do not re- 
spond to the call to the “Jihad,” and do not 
observe the Ramadan or any other equivalent 
of this ritual fast. Finally, they do not make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. Furthermore, their 
dead are not buried turned toward Mecca, but 
toward the south. They do not follow the 
“Sharia” (Koran Law), but have a law of their 
own. They also have their own esoteric sacred 
books—preserved in manuscript only— “The 
Six Books of Wisdom” even though they con- 
sider the Koran to be inspired by God, along 
with the Jewish Bible and the Christian Gospels. 
They follow five essential dogmas, which are: 


1. The Unity of God 

“The profession of the dogma of the unity 
of God is the essential characteristic of the Druze 
religion,” writes Sylvestre de Sacy (La Religion 
des Druzes, Paris 1938). This religion is also cal- 
led “Tawhid,” which means “Confession of 
Unity.” The Druzes were furthermore called 
“Muwahidin” (unitarians) by the surrounding 
peoples. 
2. The Divinity of Hakim 

Together with the belief in the sacred charac- 
ter of the Druze Scriptures, this is one of the 
foundations of the religion. 
3. Absolute Obedience to the Ministry 

The high priests were carefully hierarchized 
by Hakim himself. They number five principal 
ones and three adjutants. They bear allegorical 
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names inspired by the terminology of Neo. 
Platonism: Aql, or Intelligence, the highest in 
rank (Hamza was the first Aql) ; Nafs, or Soul; 
Kalimat, or Word; Sab, or Precedent; and Tali 
or Following. The ancillaries are Fath, Jadd and 
Khial, or Opening, Application and Vision. The 
religious chiefs rapidly assumed great importance 
among the Druzes. In the numerous conflicts 
between religious and feudal chiefs in Druze his. 
tory, the latter rarely won. 


4, Belief in Metempsychosis 


Belief in the transmigration of souls was wide- 
spread in the Mediterranean Basin in antiquity, 
Originally either Indian or Egyptian, it spread 
to the whole Middle East through Greece, where 
it was one of the essential concepts of the Pyth- 
agorean philosophers. The concept developed 
particularly in Persia. This is what led Nimri 
to advance the thesis that the Druzes came from 
a Levantine people strongly mixed with Mede- 
an or Persian strains, and subject to the influences 
of Shiism, which developed particularly in 
Mesopotamia. Such a group would be readily dis- 
posed toward the teachings of the Persian Darazi, 

The metempsychosis of the Druze religion has 
two special aspects: a) It is strictly “‘inter- 
human.” Souls go from one human body to 
another, and not to an animal, plant, or inani- 
mate object. b) Transmigration of souls takes 
place only within the sect. A dead Druze is al- 
ways reborn in a Druze child, and a stranger can- 
not be reborn into the Druze community. 


5. Obligation of Secrecy 

This is based on the old fear of Moslem 
persecution. It is also explained by the inter- 
diction placed by Hakim on embracing the new 
faith after a certain period. 


Tue ethics of this religion, whose foundations 
and articles of faith we have reviewed, are based 
on seven commandments enunciated by Hamza 
As reported by Sylvestre de Sacy, they are: 

“Know that our Lord has imposed seven obli- 
gations which are the commandments of the 
Unitary Law. The first and the greatest is truth 
in our words; the second is mutual protection 
of each other’s safety; the third is to renounct 
the religion which you professed previously; the 
fourth is to part completely from demons an 
those who are in error; the fifth is to recognizt 
the unity of our Lord through all the centurié 
and all ages; the sixth is to be content with Hi 
works, such as they are; and the seventh is t0 
abandon and resign yourself to His orders, i 
happiness and in adversity.” 

Thus at least two of these commandment 
tend to reinforce the closed character of tht 
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ect. Within the Druze church there exist two 
categories of the faithful, the Jouhlaal, or un- 
initiated, who are forbidden access to the temples, 
imple buildings hardly distinguishable from 
Druze dwellings, and the Ouqgal, or “wise men,” 
who alone have the right of gathering in the 
temples and learning the sacred writings. They 
ate distinguishable by their white turbans, the 
ign of their religious and social functions. They 
form a sort of village élite, a “council of not- 
ables’ to whom are submitted the thousand 
mall differences of the community and through 
whom the decisions of the feudal and religious 
chiefs are transmitted to the people. They are 
subject to certain obligations, such as continence, 
temperance, and humility. The influence of 
Christianity is discernible among the Druzes, 
furthermore, in the relatively late development 
of monastic orders. 


THE Druzes succeeded in preserving their 
“nation,” with its distinctive theocratic and 
patriarchal organizations and its feudal land 
system at the price of incessant struggles, of 
which the most recent, the revolt of Jebel Druze 
under the French Mandate, is best known. When 
they enter history in the 11th century, we find 
them in the mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon. Subsequently they migrated to neigh- 
boring regions, usually to escape subjection to 
amore powerful neighbor, and always to places 
of difficult terrain, easy to defend; the volcanic 
region of the Syrian Hauran or the mountains 
of Galilee. Their concern for self-preservation 
developed among them a sharp sense of oppor- 
tunism anid a Machiavellian political astuteness. 
The Arabs and the Franks were the first to feel 
the effects of this. During the Crusades, the 
Druzes, who were given the job of defending 
the road to Damascus against the Christian in- 
vaders, played off one side against the other, 
maintaining some of their followers in both 
camps, and finally falling on the Crusaders un- 
der the green banner of Islam when the Frankish 
fegime was tottering. 


At the beginning of the 14th Century, the 
Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, fanatical Sunnites, 
undertook a grand campaign in the Levant to 
€xterminate all schismatics, including Shiites, 
Kharidjites, and Druzes. The latter defended 
themselves with the force of desperation, but 
were finally driven into the mountains in 1305. 
Their hatred for the Arabs grew and was un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons for their warm 
Welcome to the Turkish invaders after the con- 
quest of Syria by Selim I at the beginning of 
the 16th Century. Their feudal families mingled 
intimately with the Turks and helped them in 
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the campaign against the Arabs. Several were 
given titles and privileges of nobility by the Sub- 
lime Porte. In the reigns of their most famous 
political chiefs, the Emirs Fakhr-ed-Din I and II 
—the latter being best known in Europe under 
the name Fakardin—the “empire” of the Druzes 
stretched from the plain of Antioch to Galilee. 
From his castle of Palmyra, Fakardin guarded 
the traditional caravan route across the Syrian 
desert. But relations with the Turks, who looked 
askance at a well organized and practically in- 
dependent state in the Levant, began to be 
strained. Fakhr-ed-Din I had already proved to 
be a restless vassal and had been assassinated by 
the Turks in 1544. His grandson Fakardin plot- 
ted vengeance. He signed, without the knowl- 
edge and to the detriment of the Turks, certain 
commercial and military pacts with Christian 
powers, such as the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
and then proceeded to open revolt. After some 
initial successes, his troops were crushed, and 
Fakardin fled and ended his days in exile in 
Tuscany. 


With him the Ma’an family passed from the 
scene. A new family, the Shihab, of Arabic 
descent, then emerged. It enjoyed the confidence 
of the Turks and through an extensive network 
of alliances and marriages, its members were dis- 
tributed through Mount Lebanon as Druze and 
Maronite chiefs; thus, Bechir II, the great Emir 
who reigned in Lebanon at the beginning of the 
19th century, is claimed both by the Druzes 
and Maronites. Bechir II was an astute politician, 
a sort of Levantine Talleyrand, who was able 
to safeguard Lebanon throughout the complex 
period which ushered in the “Eastern question,” 
from the siege of St. Jean d’Acre by Bonaparte 
in 1799, until the flux and reflux of the troops 
of Mohammed Ali between 1830 and 1840. He 
aided Napoleon secretly against the Turks while 
assuring the latter of his friendship. He en- 
couraged the entry of Ibrahim Pasha, the son 
of Mohammed Ali, commander of the Egyptian 
troops in 1830. The Egyptians and the Druzes 
did not get along well together for very long, 
however. Egyptian attempts to impose military 
conscription, disarmament of villages, and heavy 
taxes led the Druzes to revolt. The Egyptians 
then played up to the Maronites, showering them 
with special favors and sowing the first seeds of 
discord between the two ancient peoples of the 
Mountain. Risking Egyptian and Turkish veng- 
eance at the same time, Bechir II owed his safety 
entirely to the English, to whom he turned. 
About this time the English sought allies against 
the growing French influence in the Middle 
East. Allied with Mohammed Ali, who subjec- 
ted the entire Arab world to his arms, France 
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was in a fair way to becoming the tutelary power 
of an Egyptian empire which covered the fam- 
ous route to India. We know how Palmerston, 
seeing the danger, bolstered the Turks and dis- 
membered Mohammed’s ephemeral empire in 
the London pacts of July 1840. 


It is in this historical context that we must 
understand the role of the Druzes, who, well 
armed by Britain, harassed the troops of Ibrahim 
Pasha. When the Turks reoccupied Lebanon, 
however, they had not forgiven the Druze re- 
volt. It was due to the presence of mind of the 
English consul at Damascus that eighty of the 
principal Druze notables of Lebanon, trapped 
by the Turks by a ruse, were not executed. The 
Turks learned a lesson, and instead of brutal 
repression, skilfully began to sow discord between 
the principal communities of Lebanon, accord- 
ing to the classic formula “divide et impera.” 
The two peoples, who had lived in perfect ac- 
cord for a long time, entered upon a long series 
of fratricidal struggles between 1840 and 1860. 
Hundreds of villages destroyed, more than six 
thousand dead, the majority Christians, was the 
sad price of a policy which unfortunately was 
to become commonplace in the Middle East, be- 
fore the French intervened in 1860 and imposed 
administrative reforms on the Turks. 


I have already described in a previous discus- 
sion’ how Lebanon, divided since 1845 into two 
districts, one Druze, the other Maronite, might 
have enjoyed veritable autonomy under an Ad- 
ministrative Council of twelve with a Christian 
majority. However, partly through fear of the 
French, whose troops were advancing on the 
Druze villages from Beyrut, as well as through 
nationalistic pride, thousands of Druzes left 
Lebanon and made for the desolate plateau of 
the Jebel Hauran across Syria, where certain 
of them had already established themselves be- 
tween 1830 and 1840 to escape conscription by 


Ibrahim Pasha. 


THE Jebel, which had not previously played 
an important part in the life of the Druzes, was 
now to become the citadel of their nationalism 
and the lodestar of all the Druzes of the Levant. 
The Jebel is quite 2 miserable “promised land.” 
It is broken country of about 7,000 sq. km., 
situated south of the Syrian desert, sunk into a 
corner north of the Transjordanian desert; 
bounded on the west by the rich Hauran plain 
and on the east by the desert again, which in- 
vades it along the entire frontier. It is a land 
of high plateaus and volcanos, where enormous 
fields of lava, such as the Leja—almost 200 kilo- 
meters square—the Kraa, and the Safa, accen- 
tuate the desolation. The climate is rude and 
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the rains torrential. The torrents of the Jebel 
feed the Jordan through its principal affluent, 
the Yarmuk. 


At the time of the “great exodus” from Leb. 
anon two families were disputing the supremacy 
in the Jebel; the-Hamdan and the Atrash. The 
latter, of Kurdo-Yemenite origin, was rapidly 
to attain the ascendancy and has dominated the 
political life of the Jebel for more than half q 
century. The Atrash were divided into numer- 
ous hostile clans, but they had a common enemy, 
the Turks. They never ceased waging guerrill, 
warfare against them, harassing the garrisons of 
the Hauran. There were even veritable revolts 
in 1880, 1896, 1906, and 1910. When they 
were pursued by the Turks, the Druzes retired 
to their inaccessible mountains or their retreats 
in the Leja. At the beginning of the War of 
1914 they resumed their attacks on the Turkish 
rear lines, but a secret agreement between Jemal 
Pasha, commander of the Turkish armies in the 
Levant, and Selim el Atrash, rendered them 
neutral. 


Only partially neutral, to be sure, for in ac- 
cordance with their traditional policy, they had 
their partisans in both camps. Towards the end 
of 1916, when the tide turned in favor of the 
Allies, many Druzes took part in the “Revolt in 
the Desert.” Sultan Pasha el Atrash, a man whom 
we were to see somewhat later working in close 
connection with the Arab nationalists of Syria 
and with the British, joined this faction after 
the decisive Allenby offensive of October 1, 1917. 

Allied promises raised great hopes not only 
among the Arabs, but among all the Middle 
Eastern peoples who had groaned under the Tur- 
kish yoke. These groups had made a substantial 
contribution to the Allied war effort. The As- 
syrians had sided with the Allies from the begin- 
ning; the Jews of Palestine had formed the Zion 
Mule Corps, which distinguished itself under 
the leadership of the legendary Trumpeldor in 
the Gallipoli campaign, and later, Zionists or- 
ganized the Jewish Legion, which participated 
in the liberation of Palestine; constant Kurdish 
rebellion had pinned down considerable Turkish 
forces far from the front; and the Maronites 
notwithstanding Jemal Pasha’s reign of terror in 
Lebanon, never hid their Francophile sentiments 
In accordance with President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points—and despite the opposition of the Arabs 
who, having been liberated from Turkish op- 
pression, were now fully prepared to oppres 
the minorities in their turn—the Allied powers 
took steps toward granting the various Middle 
East peoples their promised independence, to the 
extent that their own imperial interests wert 
not opposed. Because of reservations on this 
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score, England, after the brief interlude of the 
Balfour Declaration, speedily became the cham- 
pion of Pan-Arabism, whereby it took from 
France with one hand what it had pledged with 
the other under the Sykes-Picot agreement and 
through the Conference of San Remo. The 
French, guided by their own special interests, 
having incurred the hostility of the Arabs by 
driving Feisal from Damascus, sought the sup- 
port of the non-Arab groups in their sphere of 
influence. Christian Lebanon was enlarged and 
proclaimed independent. The Alawis obtained 
the province of Latakia and the Druzes were 
granted the autonomy for which they had long 
fought under the Turks. 


In July 1922, Jebel Druze became an “au- 
tonomous territory” and Selim el Atrash was 
confirmed as Emir. He shared the administra- 
tion of the Jebel with a French Governor appoin- 
ted by the High Commissioner of the Levant, 
and worked with a ten man Council of Govern- 
ment, made up of Druzes with French experts 
as assistants. Suweida, a mountain town at 1100 
meters elevation, was made the capital, and the 
territory was divided into the two districts of 
Shahba and Salkhad. 

Even before the French took over their man- 
date, Sultan Pasha el Atrash had been active in 
Jebel Druze in the interests of Feisal and the 
British, and in anti-French propaganda. His first 
serious clash with the French occurred in 1922, 
when he demanded the immediate release of an 
agitator arrested by the police. When the auth- 
orities refused, he ordered an attack on a French 
squadron and himself took flight to the hills. 

The revolt in Jebel Druze is by far the most 
important event of the period of the French 
mandate in Syria. It took a long, hard campaign 
to put it down, at the cost of many a rude shock 
to French prestige. Its immediate cause was a 
dynastic question. After the death of Selim in 
1923 without direct heirs, three members of the 
Atrash clan contended for the succession. Unable 
to conciliate them, the French Governor, Cap- 
tain Carbillet, took it upon himself to decide. 
This was a serious error in judgement, for such 
an act meant complete failure to. appreciate the 
proud independence of the Druzes. This mis- 
take offered the Francophobe Druzes an unparel- 
leled propaganda opening. The situation was 
made even worse when a Druze delegation, com- 
Ing to register its protest in Beyrut, was shown 
out the door by the French High Commissioner, 
General Sarrail. The General also arrested a 
gtoup of Druzes notables who gathered in Da- 
mascus for a “discussion” of the problem. This 
Crowning indignity set off the explosion. In a 
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few days, the entire Jebel was up in arms. The 
insurgents were well supplied with gold and 
arms flowing t@ the Jebel from Transjordan, 
where Abdullah had just been established as 
ruler of 45,000 square kilometers originally des- 
tined for Zionist colonization. 

French errors certainly contributed to this 
unfortunate affair, but the rebellion in Jebel 
Druze was far too well coordinated with insur- 
rectionist movements in Southern Lebanon, Da- 
mascus, and Hauran to suppose that they were 
the sole cause of the uprising. Invisible wire- 
pullers in London and Cairo were at work. A 
vigorous French campaign served to all appear- 
ances to gain the submission of Jebel Druze. Sul- 
tan Pasha el Atrash, who was the soul of the 
rebellion, and who demonstrated talents as lead- 
er and warrior which won the admiration of all 
the Jebel, had to flee to Transjordan. He was 
not amnestied until 1938. 


RANKLING memories of the revolt, and the 
steadily growing British influence, led the main 
Druze chieftians—all of whom had more or 
less thrown in with Sultan Pasha—to ally them- 
selves with the Syrian nationalists. After the 
forces of Britain and the Free French marched 
into Syria and brought about the capitualation 
of the Vichyite General Dentz, the semi-inde- 
pendence of Jebel Druze within the Syrian re- 
public was guaranteed by General Catroux, High 
Commissioner of Free France in the Levant. The 
Druze national flag was raised at Suweida in the 
presence of Allied troops. An era of better un- 
derstanding seemed to have been ushered in be- 
tween France and the Druzes, when the end of 
1943 saw the French forced out of the Levant. 

No sooner was it installed in power, than the 
Damascus government began to disregard the re- 
peated promises of autonomy which Syrian na- 
tionalists had made to the Druzes in order to se- 
cure their aid. “The independent province of 
Jebel Druze” was unceremoniously reintegrated 
in the Syrian administration. The Syrian flag 
replaced the Druze colors on all public buildings: 
in the Jebel. A series of administrative measures: 
were taken to reinforce the subjection of Jebel 
Druze to Damascus. The Governor was hence- 
forth appointed by the President of the Syrian 
Republic. Each of his acts had to have the prior 
approval of the central government to take 
effect. Heavy imposts, which to be sure the 
Druzes refused to pay, were demanded of Jebel 
Druze. Finally in 1946, President Shukri el 
Kuwatly approved a Cabinet not containing a 
single Druze representative, in violation of en- 
gagements previously entered into. 


As a result, discontent mounted continually 
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in Jebel Druze; the Druzes began to see they had 
been deceived by the Damascus Arab politicians. 
Those of the Atrash clan whg had never gone 
over wholeheartedly to Syrian nationalism were 
the first to sense the situation. The late months 
of 1947 saw grave outbreaks in Jebel Druze. The 
Governor appointed by Damascus was driven 
out of Suweida, and communications with Da- 
mascus were cut off. On October 30, 1947, the 
embarrassed Syrian government issued a com- 
munique denying that there was any trouble in 
Jebel Druze, but concluded by admitting in 
effect that it had lost control of the situation in 
the region. At the same time, agents of Abdul- 
lah became more active, holding out to the Dru- 
zes the bait of autonomy within a Hashemite 
Greater Syria. 

However, the Druzes seem to have given up 
flirting with the Arabs. In the tension which to- 
day prevails in Lebanon under the fanatical dic- 
tatorship of Riad el Solh, the bulk of the Druze 
population in that country is in the opposition, 
together with the Maronites. One of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Lebanese oppesition is the 
young Druze, Kemal Bey Jimblatt, to whom 
Maronite emigrés in the United States have paid 
glowing tributes. (See Ferment in Lebanon, 
Phoenicia Press 1949) 

The government of Israel has nothing but 
praise for its Druze citizens, whose battalions, 
self-armed and self-equipped and bearing their 
own banner, helped wipe out the mercenaries of 
Fawzi el Kawukji. Many Druzes from Syria 


What Does Zionism Mean? 


by Nathan Rotenstreich 


I 

TELL THE TRUTH, the weather is not 
propitious for a debate between an Israeli 
Zionist and a Zionist in the United States, since 
the trend to certain dubious distinctions between 
_the two became so popular after the State of Is- 
rael arose. But since I am opposed in principle 
to those very distinctions, I make bold to offer 
QUSUUOEUEAEUOEOEOOOOEOEOUEOGOEOONOEOOOOOOLUOUOUOUUOOOEOOUOUOEOSUOUOEOOOONOUOOUOL 
IN our July issue, the Jewish Frontier printed 
the major addresses of the National Assembly 
for Labor Israel. In the above article, Nathan 
Rotenstreich, a member of the Department of 
Philosophy of the Hebrew University, continues 
the discussion begun at the National Assembly, 
addressing himself to the topic raised by Morde- 

cai M. Kaplan. 
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eluded Arab frontier guards and came to join 
these units. American reports that the Druzg 
in the Jebel have secretly convened a meeting ty 
decide on a policy of annexing their country ty 
Israel are undoubtedly exaggerated. The Britis) 
have considerable influence among the Drux 
feudal leaders, and their plans call for attaching 
the area to Transjordan. But no one should un. 
derestimate the great attraction which the firy 
democratic State in the Middle East has for the 
young Druzes. The bold assistance offered by 
Druzes to the State of Israel in its hour of most 
tragic need has already proven that the Jewish 
country is not isolated in its stand against the 
case-hardened xenophobic pan-Arabism which 
has hitherto ruled in the Eastern Mediterranean, 


1) N. N. Nimri “The Warrior People of Djebel Druze’ 
Journal of the Middle East Society, Jerusalem 1946. 


2) Sunnites are Moslems who observe the traditional codg 
and commentaries which have developed in Islam in addition 
to the Koran, particularly under the Caliphs who followed 
Mohammed. Shiites are those Moslems who do not accept this 
post-Koranic tradition. because they deny the legitimacy of 
the succession after Mohammed, which, according to them wu 
wrongfully wrested from the family of Ali, the Prophet’s son- 
in-law. 

8) Ismailism is an extreme form of Shiism. The name de. 
rives from Ismail, son of Jaffar, whom the devotees of this sect 
regard as the last “Imam” to appear on earth. They interpret 
the Koran allegorically. 


4) The Druze doctrine refers to the “apparition” of Gol 
in a person as distinguished from the Christian doctrine of th 
“incarnation” of God in the flesh. 


5) “The Perplexed Lebanon,” Jewish Frontier, August 1949. 


certain observations on Professor Mordecai M 
Kaplan’s address at the National Assembly for 
Labor Israel, as printed in the July issue of th 
Jewish Frontier. My remarks represent, in a way; 
an attempt to communicate across an oceal 
which separates us from America, both geograph: 
ically and in terms of the prevailing climates of 
opinion. But since my comments will refer # 
the theoretical implications of Professor Kaplan! 
statements, I propose nevertheless to set fortl 
my objections briefly. 


II 


PROFESSOR KaPLAN distinguishes between, il 
kinds of Zionism, “campaign Zionism” and “rev- 
olutionary Zionism.” The major spokesmen 
revolutionary Zionism, he says, are Pinsket 
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Herzl, Akhad Ha-Am, and Ben Gurion. Let us 
accept this distinction for the sake of argument. 
Then let us consider the distinguishing character- 
istics of what Professor Kaplan calls revolution- 
ary Zionism: the refusal to accept the belief that 
the condition of the Jews is a result of their 
sins, and, on the other hand, the belief that Re- 
demption takes place in this world, that is, sec- 
ularism, involving the transfer of historical re- 
sponsibility to the Jewish people itself. 


I agree with Professor Kaplan’s view of the 
secularist character of modern Zionism, but it 
is worth while to note one item in the history 
of Zionist thought. Rabbi Judah Alcalay, by no 
manner of means a secularist, was the man who 
revived the idea that Redemption must necessar- 
ily be preceded by a concerted effort on the part 
of the Jews themselves. To support his theory, 
Alcalay referred to the traditional conception 
of Messiah ben Joseph, who was to appear before 
Messiah ben David, and he regarded the collec- 
tive effort of the Jews toward Redemption as 
the materialization of Messiah ben Joseph. I 
mention.this fact not for the sake of historical 
accuracy, but in order to underscore something 
that is lacking in Professor Kaplan’s description 
of revolutionary Zionism. Rabbi Judah Alcalay 
brought forth the idea of the Auto-emancipa- 
tion of the people of Israel as opposed to the pas- 
sivity characteristic of the traditional view. But 
when Pinsker and Herzl advocated auto-eman- 
Cipation, it was in opposition not to tradition, 
but to those Jews who believed emancipation 
had already come, or was destined to come 
through a general social regime that would give 
the Jews the protection of the law. If Alcalay 
raised the cry of auto-emancipation against an 
attitude of passive waiting, Pinsker and Herzl 
advocated auto-emancipation against faith in a 
secular power’s stretching forth its arms to the 
Jew, that is, against emancipation through the 
constitutional state. 


Most surprising is the fact that Professor Kap- 
lan did not include among the distinguishing 
features of revolutionary Zionism its most es- 
sential element, precisely the idea of auto-eman- 
Cipation. For if there was any revolutionary 
idea in Israel’s recent generations, it is the con- 
ception that the individual and collective con- 
dition of the Jews will depend upon a great, 
spontaneous effort at national liberation. This 
effort in essence involves the transfer of Jews 
from their present domiciles, for it aims at al- 
tering the basis of their life in the most elemen- 
tary sense, that is, altering its territorial basis. 
Auto-emancipation and the withdrawal from 
the Diaspora are twin ideas, and just as Profes- 
sor Kaplan passes over the idea of auto-eman- 
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cipation, so he neglects the revolutionary signifi- 
cance of the idea which goes to the very roots, 
that is, the change in the territorial frame of 
reference of Jewish life. Must we see the plague 
of inflated words and ideas infest even basic 
Jewish theories, so that we make them mean 
whatever we like? Shall we fail to preserve the 
root meanings and living connotations of ideas, 
shall we pretend to forget that Zionism is a 
movement in geography, not only in history, 
and that spatial problems can be solved only by 
spatial means, that is, by migration, by transfer 
from one place to another place? 


III 


PRroFEssor Kap an justly considers the Zion- 
ism of the labor movement as a phase of this 
cycle of secularist Zionism. But having elimina- 
ted the core of Zionism generally, he also ig- 
nores the core of Labor Zionism, for Labor Zion- 
ism is the quintessence of Zionism generally, a 
fact which gives it its social and theoretical 
status. Labor Zionists tried to convert the idea 
of auto-emancipation from an analysis of the 
situation of the Jewish people to a vital duty 
of every Jew. Changing a form of life basically 
in principle involves an imperative, a duty flow- 
ing from the analysis. Labor Zionism made this 
imperative an active directive in the life of the 
individual Jew, hence it is called the Zionism of 
self-realization. Professor Kaplan paid no atten- 
tion to this side of the matter. 

The situation may be stated in an aphorism: 
Labor Zionism took the conception of auto- 
emancipation seriously, and hence it stressed the 
first half of the expression—“auto.” It is instruc- 
tive to trace the development historically. When 
political Zionism met its crisis in the days of 
the Uganda proposal, two new conceptions were 
born. On the one hand there was the idea of 
reconstructing Jewish life in the Diaspora, his- 
torically crystallized in the Diaspora national- 
ism of the Helsingfors program. Opposed to 
this program and to the activities it engendered 
was the conception of Labor Zionism and of 
the second migration to Palestine in the first 
decade of the present century. The elements of 
this conception were migration, reference of 
the beginning of auto-emancipation to the will 
of the individual, without awaiting a change in 
the political basis of Jewish life. Both the pro- 
tagonists of the Helsingfors program and the 
protagonists of the Zionism of self-realization 
opposed the Uganda project, and each tried in 
its own way to render it unnecessary. Adherents 
of the Helsingfors program tried to improve 
Jewish life in the Diaspora and thus preserve 
the settlement in Palestine, so that Uganda 
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would not be needed. The Labor Zionists sought 
to save the Palestine project by actually going 
there. Who should be called “revolutionary 
Zionists,” the authors of the Helsingfors pro- 
gram or the authors of the Zionism of self-real- 
ization through auto-emancipation? 

I can express no opinion on the idea of the 
“organic community” which Professor Kaplan 
upholds. Perhaps it is a good idea, perhaps not, 
but I am unable to understand how its origin 
can be traced back to revolutionary Zionism, 
contrary to the logic implicit in the theoretical 
significance of the conceptions and the practical 
significance of the historical facts. The ideas 
taught by Professor Kaplan consciously or un- 
consciously have their origin in the conceptions 
of Simon Dubnow and Nathan Birnbaum and 
the movement which took shape in the Helsing- 
fors program. They are worth discussing in 
themselves, but calling them by a misnomer 
merely obscures rather than enlightens the 
discussion. 

IV 

Proressor KapLaN set forth in his address 
one thesis (he mentions it only in passing here, 
but has dwelt on it at greater length elsewhere) 
which affirms that the State of Israel is not a 
Jewish State. Strange has been the fate of the 
State of Israel among Zionists: sometimes they 
say that Israel must of necessity be a Jewish State, 
that is, a state of Jewish quality, no matter how 
many Jews live there; sometimes they say that 
Israel is the State of those who live there and 
has not, nor must have, any specific quality. 
But this time Professor Kaplan has added an im- 
portant argument: whether Israel is a Jewish 
State or not depends on the fate of the Jews in 
other countries. 

The question itself is a broad one, and I shall 
confine myself to a few remarks: 

1) I permit myself to begin with a comment 
ad personam. Professor Kaplan has said on anoth- 
er occasion that because the past cannot be re- 
vived in full, Israel cannot be a Jewish State. 
The man who says this has been fighting for 
years for the “reconstruction” of Jewish civil- 
ization, and boldly states what he would save 
and what he would jettison, yet he still speaks 
in the name of Judaism. It seems then that 
Professor Kaplan admits in principle—and as- 
sumes in practice—the possibility of harmon- 
izing Judaism with a program of far-reaching 
change in the ideas and folkways of the Jewish 
people. Is not what is permitted to Reconstruc- 
tionism also permissible to the State of Israel 
and its majority people? 

2) It is true—and this is one of the major 
problems, and perhaps the major problem of 
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contemporary Jewish culture—that the histor. 
ical tradition of the Jewish people does not find 
unequivocal expression in the ideological assump. 
tions and way of life of the Jewish public jp 
the State of Israel. Jewish life in the State of 
Israel is no more than a reflection of the great 
crisis of modern Judaism, and the greatness of 
the Israeli community is that it expresses that 
crisis in its whole scope, just as in general it js 
the concentrated essence of the entire historical 
experience of the Jewish people. But to conclude 
that this crisis proves the State of Israel is not 
a Jewish State is, to say the least, a hasty con- 
clusion. That the problems of the crisis are 50 
intensely felt proves rather that a large part, 
if not the better part, of all thinking people in 
Israel, seek to find an ideological and institution- 
al expression for the Jewish historical heritage 
in present-day reality. Anyone to whom this 
heritage is dear can contribute his share by shar- 
ing in this effort. But one thing is clear beyond 
question: the State of Israel was not founded 
by all its inhabitants; it was founded by its Jew- 
ish citizens. It is a state based on equal rights, 
but, like every State, it is also a sociological 
fact, not merely a structure of formal law, and 
as such its character is basically determined by 
that group which founded it, out of a specific 
motivation, and is determined to shape its insti- 
tutions in accordance with that motivation. That 
group wishes to set up a State based on equality 
for all, but it also wishes to shape institutions 
in accordance with its own background and 
with the Jewish motives that have led it so far 
—even though the proper method for the latter 
aim has not yet been found. It is of the essence 
of the State of the Jews to be a Jewish State, in 
in its whole atmosphere, its language, its style 
of life, its symbols, and in the outer aspects it 
presents to itself and others. This may be un- 
pleasant for many people, who prefer to regard 
a state as no more than its laws. But a state is 
a living entity, and the principle of living things 
is to have form. 

3) The Jewish quality of the State of Israel 
is obvious in the fact that it is a state which 
arose as an instrument for the realization of 
Zionism, and not a state which arose to satisfy 
certain drives and needs for independence of 
those who dwell in it. As an instrument for 
the realization of Zionism, the State serves the 
idea of the ingathering of the exiles, and aids 
the movement which organizes migration from 
the Diaspora. These are processes prickly with 
problems, but they are the raison d’étre of the 
State of Israel. To my mind, this makes the 
State of Israel a Jewish State, for it is a state 
serving the central ideal of Jewish tradition. 
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The Vision of the End-Time 


by Robert Gordis 


O CENTURIES AGO, Voltaire mock- 
ingly complained that “the Bible is more cel- 
ebrated than known.” The situation has surely 
not improved with the passage of time. On the 
other hand, knowledge raises new problems. For 
all too often, familiarity with the great classics 
of the past blunts their revolutionary impact. 
In proportion as their words and ideas have be- 
come the accepted heritage of the race, later 
generations find them self-evident, if not down- 
right platitudinous. 

A striking illustration of this tendency may 
be seen in the Vision of the End-Time, which 
occurs in Micah (4:1-5) and, with some verbal 
changes, in the book of Isaiah (2:1-5): 


In the end of days it shall come to pass, 

That the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established on the top of the mountain, 

And it shall be exalted above the hills. 

Peoples shall flow into it, 

And many nations shall come and say, 

“Come, let us go up to the mountain of the 


Lord, 


To the house of the God of Jacob; 

So that he will teach us of his ways, 

And we will walk in his paths; 

For the law shall go forth from Zion 

And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.’ 

And He shall judge among many peoples, 

And rebuke strong nations afar off; 

They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares 

And their spears into pruning hooks; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, 

Neither shall they learn war any more. 

They shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree; _ 

And none shall make them afraid; 

For the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it. 

For as all the peoples walk every one in the 
name of his god, 

We will walk in the name of the Lord our 
God for ever. 


AT THE very outset, the true meaning of the 
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opening phrase ’aharit hayamim “end of days’ 
should be noted. The words are not to be con- 
strued as referring to the last climactic act of 
the human drama before the dissolution of the 
natural order. That the idiom is very ancient is 
clear from the parallel in Akkadian (ina abrat 
umi) and by its use in some of the oldest Bibli- 
cal poems, like the Blessing of Jacob and the 
Prophecies of Balaam. It is used relatively rather 
than absolutely of the future. As Driver has put 
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it, the phrase “end of days” refers to the final 
period within the speaker’s perspective, whatever 
that may be. 

Now, undoubtedly, the author of the Vision 
of Micah was thinking of the future, even of the 
distant future, but it is significant that there js 
no indication that he envisaged the establishment 
of the new world-order as a result of a great 
cataclysm or of a special Divine intervention, 
For him, thé nations of the earth, constituted as 
at present, would surrender their present atti- 
tude of mutual hatred and lawlessness, in favor 
of a new outlook. 

Therein lies the basic difference between He- 
brew prophecy at its highest and the Apocalyp- 
tists, “‘the Revealers of Hidden Things,” who 
emerged after the Babylonian Exile. In the face 
of deteriorating world-conditions, before which 
they felt themselves powerless, they despaired of 
the natural capacities of man to improve mat- 
ters, and yet cleaved fast to their faith in a God 
of justice. Hence, these latter-day seers were 
driven to the conception of a supernatural catas- 
trophe as the prelude to the salvation of Israel 
and the world. 

Today, the same mood of despair over man’s 
nature, evoked by the tragic world situation, has 
found expression in crisis-theology, which em- 
phasizes man’s sinfulness and inner corruption, 
and pins its faith entirely on God’s grace, be- 
stowed upon His unworthy creatures. What- 
ever one’s attitude toward these spiritual cur- 
rents of our own day, it is important to note 
that for our prophet, the End-Time would come 
to pass without any dramatic catastrophe, but 
rather as a result of the free conviction of men, 
voluntarily accepting the law of God as the norm 
for conduct. He does not look forward to a 
Utopia into which men will have been driven by 
an upheaval of natural forces or by the compul- 
sions of human power, which have scarcely been 
gentler, whether in the forms of Pax Romana, 
Rule Britannia, Deutschland Uber Alles, the 
American Century, or “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” The prophet’s vision rests on faith 
in man’s capacity to achieve the ideal by the 
free exercise of his reason and will. 


THis End-Time is strikingly distinguished 
from the reality of the present order by the ex- 
istence of universal peace, and it is in this con- 
nection that the passage is generally cited. Here 
too, an excess of familiarity with its phrases has 
dulled men’s perception of the novelty and orig- 
inality of its ideas. Thus, even today, it is far 
from universally conceded that peace is not 
merely a beautiful ideal, but rather the inevi- 
table goal of human history and by that token, 
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4 practical program for human relations. In the 
ancient world, universal peace was beyond the 
ken even of a Plato. In The Republic which em- 
bodies his vision of the End-Time, the great 
philosopher makes provision for a standing army 
to protect his ideal city-state against the barbar- 
ian hordes. For him, mankind was forever div- 
ided into Greek and barbarian, with the sword 
as the arbiter of human destiny. 

In direct contradiction is the Rabbinic state- 
ment, which reflects the prophetic standpoint: 
“T call Heaven and earth to witness that whether 
one be Gentile or Jew, man or woman, slave or 
free, the Divine spirit rests on each in accord- 
ance with his deeds” (Yalkut Shimeoni on 
Judges, sec. 42). The Hebrew prophet may have 
lacked the dialectic skill of the Greek sage, but it 
was he who enunciated the ideal of peace which 
entered the main-stream of Jewish thought and 
through the Scriptures, sacred to Christianity as 
well, became part of the world-view of Western 
man. The extent to which this ideal has pene- 
trated the soul of mankind is illustrated by one 
observation. Men often develop a sense of bit- 
terness and frustration at the failure of world- 
organizations to achieve lasting peace, but rarely 
if ever, is the feeling general that the goal itself 
had best be abandoned as chimerical. On the 
contrary, peace is today regarded as an inalien- 
able human right, the rightful heritage of the 
race, and those who rightly or wrongly are con- 
sidered as depriving men of this boon are stig- 
matized as the arch-villains of our day. 

The contribution of the Vision of Micah to 
the formulation of human rights is not exhausted 
by its enunciation of the ideal of peace, nor 
even by its faith in the destined attainment of 
this goal. The prophet goes further and points 
out the road to peace, through the creation of 
a binding international law, centered in a rec- 
ognized authority. He does not depend on good- 
will or on love to guard the peace, nor does he 
expect that all differences of outlook and all 
conflicts of interest will miraculously disappear 
in the End-Time. Before peace can be a reality, 
there must be a law that shall go forth from 
Zion, which will be accepted as binding among 
the nations and be enforced among the peoples. 
The prophet would have denied the doctrine of 
national sovereignty, when defined in terms of 
“My country, may she always be in the right, 
but my country, right or wrong.” If govern- 
Ment means an agency capable of imposing its 
will upon its members, the prophet emphatically 
believed in world-government. 

It is noteworthy that he speaks of judging 
between nations. Judgment means the enforce- 
ment of justice. For the prophet, this Law ema- 
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nated from the God of Jacob, who, as all the 
Prophets taught, is the one God of humanity. 
But irrespective of its source, the character of 
this international covenant is not legalistic, but 
moral, rooted in justice and truth and therefore 
capable of supporting the structure of peace. 
A Talmudic utterance makes this idea explicit: 
“Upon three things the world rests, upon justice, 
upon truth, and upon peace. And the three are 
one, for when justice is done, truth prevails and 
peace is established.” (Jerusalem Talmud, Taanit 
4:2; Megillah 3:5). 


UNQUESTIONABLY, however, the most signifi- 
cant contribution for our age to be found in the 
prophet’s vision of the End-Time is one that has 
been generally overlooked—his conception of 
nationalism. Within five short verses, the words 
for “people” and “nation” occurs no less than 
seven times, striking testimony to his belief that 
national groups will’ remain as permanent fea- 
ture of human society even in its ideal phase. 
The bearing of his thought on our age is obvious. 
For today, nationalism has reached the acme of 
its power and the nadir of its degradation. It is 
the basic ill of our age, aside from the economic 
chaos, to which indeed it has largely contrib- 
uted. No greater peril threatens the survival of 
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man than nationalism, men’s total absorption in 
there must be a law that shall go forth from 
their own ethnic or political group, which rec. 
ognizes no morality beyond it and regards its 
interests at all costs as the highest good. 

It is sufficient to recall the intimate bond be. 
tween nationalism and Nazi and Fascist dicta- 
torship. But even Bolshevism, which began with 
the slogan of internationalism and the world 
proletariat, has adopted with mounting fervor 
the gospel of the “Communist fatherland,” 
whose “rights” to expansion and buffer states 
are indistinguishable from the “legitimate inter- 
ests” of Czarist Russia of twenty-five years ago, 
except that they are pursued with greater effi- 
ciency and skill. The Second World War was 
the result of unbridled national ambition, which 
wiped out every vestige of fair-play and pity 
in the hearts of otherwise normal men. Should 
the Third World War eventuate, it will be an- 
other colossal and horrible burnt-offering on the 
altar of exclusive national loyalty. 

What is the remedy? Some have proposed the 
ideal of cosmopolitanism, the merging and dis- 
appearance of all national groupings. Instead of 
being Frenchmen, Germans, or Americans, men 
would become citizens of a world-state. One 
nationality, one language, one culture, and, if 
religion is to survive at all, one faith; this would 
constitute the common heritage of mankind. 

At first blush, such an ideal has an undeniable 
grandeur and nobility. Upon sober examination, 
however, it becomes clear that if current versions 
of nationalism are a nightmare, this type of 
internationalism would prove an impractical 
dream. 

The history of mankind, both recent and re- 
mote, discloses no signs that nations are disap- 
pearing, or are seeking to sink their differences 
in a common world-patriotism. On the con- 
trary, the past twenty years have seen the crea- 
tion of a score of new nations, who struggle des- 
perately for their place in the sun. The First 
World War created many independent states in 
Central Europe. In the Soviet Union, as a result 
of the government policy of encouraging the 
cultures of the various ethnic groups, though 
strictly within the framework of the Commu- 
nist world-View, scores of languages are being 
spoken and written from the Baltic Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. The last decade has seen the 
emergence of nationalism as a dynamic factor 
in the Arab world, in India, China, Burma, and 
Indonesia. In sum, all signs point not to a dimi- 
nution of nationalist loyalty, but to its intensi- 
fication or at least to its retention for decades 
to come. 

Nationalism will endure, not merely because 
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of propaganda or the innate corruption of man, 
but because it draws upon deep roots in the soul 
of man. It is normal that a man should be at- 
tached to the soil where he was born, and where 
he spent the pleasant years of his childhood; 
that he should be drawn to his own people, with 
whom he is most familiar. The songs one’s 
mother sang, the language she spoke, the festi- 
vals of one’s childhood—these have an appeal 
beyond words and beyond reason, an appeal 
which no reasonable man will dismiss lightly. 

The goal of a uniform mass of human beings 
seems therefore to fly in the face of reality. But, 
aside from being impractical, this conception of 
internationalism would prove disastrous for the 
human spirit. National loyalty is the matrix in 
which all culture is formed. Every cultural 
achievement of which we have record is partic- 
ularistic in origin, however universal its goal. 
Culture is always rooted in a given milieu, draw- 
ing its substance from a specific tradition, ex- 
pressing itself in a given language, and deriving 
its power from a sense of kinship with a definite 
people. It is true that Hebrew prophecy, Greek 
art, Italian opera, German poetry, and English 
drama “‘belong to the world.” But in every in- 
stance, they reflect their ethnic sources and en- 
vironmental influences, without which they are 
inconceivable. If, contrary to all indications, 
national loyalties were to dissolve, it would spell 
cultural anemia for the world. To borrow a dis- 
tinction employed by some thinkers, civilization, 
the science and technology of the world, may be 
conceivable without nationalism, but not cul- 
ture, the literature, art, music, and philosophy 
of the age. 

That this recognition is growing even with 
regard td’ the more technical aspects of culture 
is clear from the words of two distinguished 
authorities on modern architecture, who write: 
“In so far as architecture is based on reason in- 
stead of sentiment it is not concerned with fron- 
tiers, But countries also have their own different 
temperaments and ideals, and different climates, 
habits, and raw materials. They also have a past, 
and the national culture of which their modern 
architecture is part is not separable from its 
roots. So, as modern architecture matures, it 
tends to differentiate itself according to national 
characteristics—not on the basis of the racial 
exclusiveness of Nazism, and not so clearly and 
distinctly as would have been the case before 
steam, the airplane, the telephone, and the radio 
broke down once and for all many national bar- 
ners; but Americanness is a definable quality 
found in things American, as Frenchness is found 
in things French.” (Mock and Richards, Mod- 
ern Architecture, p. 96.) 
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This process of “re-nationalization” as the 
authors call it, is not limited to any one art or 
technique. It is essential to most aspects of 3 
healthy, rooted culture. 

But if nationalism is, on the one hand, natural, 
and even essential to the growth of cultons, and 
on the other, constitutes a potential menace to 
human survival, a tragic dilemma seems to face 
the human race—either stagnation or death, 
Must mankind be condemned to choose between 
the Scylla of a sterile, colorless cosmopolitanism 
and the Charybdis of a mad, bloodthirsty nation. 
alism? 

Merely to castigate nationalism as evil may 
offer some psychological relief, but as a practical 
program it is quixotic and doomed to failure, 
In this area of human conflict, as in others, an- 
other solution, at once more practical and more 
ideal, may be discovered in the prophets of Israel, 
In the literal sense of the term, the Hebrew 
prophets were the true internationalists, believers 
in the creation of proper relations among nations, 

The author of the Vision of the End-Time 
looked forward, not to the elimination but to the 
“moralization” of national loyalties. Since au- 


‘thority would be vested in the World Law, the 


nexus binding the members of each people to- 
gether would not be force but their common 
cultural heritage, the voluntary association of 
men and women for the preservation and culti- 
vation of a cherished body of ideals, practices 
and values. This ideal of nationalism as exclus- 
ively a cultural-ethnic loyalty, has scarcely pene- 
trated the thinking of most men, but it offers 
the only road to survival for mankind. 

It is noteworthy that the only group which 
however imperfectly, embodies this prophetic 
conception of nationalism is the Jewish people, 
a people united the world over by no central 
political allegiance, military power, or geograph- 
ical contiguity. This unique group, best de- 
scribed by the Hebrew term ‘am or people, pos- 
sessing an unbroken history of thirty-five cen- 
turies, feels itself bound by a sense of kinship 
from the past, and claims Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob as its ancestors, while welcoming those who 
voluntarily seek to join its ranks from without. 
Its members share a common religio-cultural 
tradition in the present, which they feel free to 
interpret in accordance with their own attitudes 
and insights. Finally, they look forward to 3 
common destiny in the future, however much 
their status may differ under varying political, 
social, and economic conditions across the globe 

The preservation of Jewish group loyalty, 
which has been so signally advanced in our day 
by the creation of the State of Israel, does not 
represent a retrogression from the prophetic 
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ideal, as is sometimes erroneously supposed. The 
State of Israel will make possible a full national 
life for those members of the Jewish people who 
will accept Israeli citizenship and take up resi- 
dence within its borders. For the majority of 
Jews, who will continue to live throughout the 
world, cherishing their political and civic allegi- 
ance to their native lands, the cultural and spir- 
itual influence of the land of Israel will prove a 
regenerative force of incalculable value. 


For the author of the Vision, as for all the 
Hebrew prophets, the return of the people of 
Israel in its homeland was a necessary prelude to 
the redemption of the world, for the future of 
humanity was inconceivable without the survival 
of Israel as a recognizable entity. It is to “the 
house of the God of Jacob” on Mount Zion that 
the world will turn for guidance and gov- 
ernment. 


As the frequent repetition of the terms “‘na- 
tion” and “people” indicates, however, not only 
Israel must survive in the End-Time. The future 
has room for other national groups on the same 
terms, a national loyalty cultural in essence and 
moral in function. In Santayana’s words, “A 
man’s feet must be firmly planted in his own 
country, but his eyes must survey the world.” 
The prophets went farther, their hearts embraced 
the world. 


Tuus far the lines of the ancient prophecy 
run, which Micah and his older contemporary, 
Isaiah, inconporated into their world-view. At 
the end comes a verse of commentary on this 
exalted text, a lesson each prophet draws for his 
own age. Micah adds these words: 


“For as all the nations walk in the name of 
their god, 

We will walk in the name of the Lord our 
God forever.” 


This verse has sometimes been understood as 
proclaiming a kind of religious pluralism, a rec- 
ognition of the legitimacy of varying religious 
cults. Such a tolerance on the practical level is, 
to be sure, expressed in Deuteronomy, where the 
worship of other gods by other peoples is or- 
dained, or at least countenanced, by God. 


“Lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
and when thou seest the sun and the moon 
and the stars, even all the host of heaven, 
thou be drawn away and worship them, and 
serve them, which the Lord thy God hath 
allotted unto all the peoples under the whole 
heaven. (Deut. 4:19) 
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—‘And they went and served other gods, 
and worshipped them, gods that they knew 


not, and that He had not allotted unto them 


(idem, 28:25). 


That this acceptance in Deuteronomy of poly. 
theism as an element of the status quo does not 
betoken any surrender of uncompromising mon- 
otheism is clear from a passage only a few lines 
after the first quotation: “Thou shalt know this 
day and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord is 
God, in heaven above and the earth beneath, 
there is none else” (4:39). 


But for the author of the Vision, who looks 
forward to the acceptance by all peoples of the 
Law of the One God of Israel, even such a tolera- 
tion of polytheism would have been a contradic- 
tion of terms. The supplementary verse in Micah 
and Isaiah must be understood simply. After in- 
voking the vision of a world united in brother- 
hood and governed by justice, each prophet calls 
upon his contemporaries for a renewed allegiance 
to the God of Israel. For if all nations, with 
their limited tribal gods and imperfect concep- 
tions of the unity of the world, are loyal to their 
cults, how much more imperative is it for Israel, 
the custodian of the hope of mankind, to remain 
true to the highest dictates of its faith. 


Religious pluralism is not to be expected in 
this ancient Vision which emanates from the 
eighth century B.C.E. or earlier, a period when 
the faith in One God, virtually unheard of in 
the world at large, was still fighting a desperate 
battle for survival even in tiny Judah. Only 
when monotheism had triumphed in Israel and 
the danger of relapse into paganism was past, 
could a prophet hike Malachi, who flourished 
during the Second Temple period, recognize that 
even idolatry represented a sincere if imperfect 
effort to approach the Divine unity. All religi- 
ous worship, therefore, was, consciously or other- 
wise, a tribute to the living God. That would 
seem to be the meaning of Malachi’s warning to 
the sinful Temple priests in Jerusalem: 


“For from the rising of the sun even unto 
its setting, 

My name is great among the nations: 

And in every place offerings are presented 
unto My name, 

Even pure oblations; 

For My name is great among the nations, 

Saith the Lord of hosts.” -(1:11) 


This embryonic ideal of religious tolerance 
received elaborate development in the doctrine 
of the Noachide Laws, first adumbrated in the 
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Apocrypha (Jubilees 7:20) and then elaborated 
in the Talmud (Sanhedrin 56a-60a; Tosefta 
Abodah Zarah 8:4-8). According to this doc- 
trine, there are basic religious and moral duties 
which are incumbent upon every human being 
by virtue of his being a child of God, and their 
fulfillment makes the non-Jew worthy of salva- 
tion, even without the acceptance of Judaism. 
These Noachide Laws include abstaining from 
idolatry and blasphemy, from murder, theft, 
sexual immorality and eating the limb of a liv- 
ing animal, as well as the positive obligation to 
establish a government of law and order. It is 
characteristic of the Jewish spirit that these 
Noachide Laws are far more concerned with 
behavior than. with belief, with ethics rather 
than with credal adherence. Thus five of the 
classic “seven laws” are moral rather than ritual. 


Still, as the first two Noachide Laws in- 
dicate, some basis of agreement is essential to all 
the varying philosophies that men may espouse, 
in order that the structure of society, which 
makes tolerance possible, may endure. Other- 
wise, the tensions created by the conflict will 
prove intolerable and society itself will collapse, 
carrying these philosophies down to destruction. 
Thus, the deep chasm between Soviet Commu- 
nism and the Western world-view is not merely 
a disagreement on social and economic goals— 
its bitterness stems from the absence of agree- 
ment on the basic moral assumptions by which 


life is to be lived. 


Religious tolerance, all too rarely achieved, 
can exist permanently only under two situations, 
either where all men adhere to polytheism, so 
that there is always room for one more deity in 
the pantheon, or where all men are monotheists, 
and thus may ultimately recognize that their 
varied rituals represent different modes of wor- 
ship of the One Living God. But in an age 
when monotheism was fighting a singlehanded 
battle against paganism, like the period of 
Micah, such a conception of religious tolerance 
could not be expected. 


Yet even without it, the Vision of Micah is a 
far-sighted interpretation of nationalism, in 
which love of one’s own people and loyalty to 
humanity represent two concentric circles. The 
bugbear of dual allegiance, which exercises little 
minds to the present day, would never have 
troubled them, because for them all loyalties, na- 
tional as well as international, were peaceful in 
expression and subject to the moral law. Hence 
every Hebrew prophet, from Amos and Hosea 
to Deutero-Isaiah and Malachi, exemplifies both 
nationalism and internationalism. Modern think- 
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ers, who deplore nationalism or at best seek to 
ignore it or dismiss it as irrelevant to their con- 
ception of the good life of society, would do well 
to be instructed by the prophets of Israel. For 
their lives and careers are grounded on the con- 
viction that nationalism is not necessarily evil, 
and, what is more, can prove a source of spiritual 
enrichment in the life of man. 


Our unknown prophet would have agreed 
completely with Amos, who may indeed have 
been his contemporary, in demanding the same 
high standard of righteousness from Judah as 
from Moab, from Israel as from Aram. The con- 
ception of an ethical nationalism, implicit in 
this Vision of the End-Time, found its noblest 
and most concrete expresson in Isaiah. Though 
he saw his people being ground to death in the 
world war fought between Egypt and Assyria, 
he foresaw the day when “Israel would be the 
third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in 
the midst of the earth; for the Lord of hosts 
hath blessed him, saying: “Blessed be Egypt My 
people, and Assyria the work of My hands, and 
Israel Mine inheritance!’” (Isa. 19:24, 25) 


Ir Has been said that those who are born be- 
fore their time are punished by being forgotten. 
No such cruel fate overtook the prophets of 
Israel, for though far in the vanguard of the 
human race, they possess too much vitality to 
be ignored. In the ancient Vision of the End- 
Time, an anonymous prophet revealed his faith 
in man’s capacity to build a world worthy of its 
Maker, through the use of his innate intelligence 
and will. He proclaimed his faith in peace as 
the attainable, nay, the inevitable goal of human 
history and pointed the way to its realization 
through the establishment of a sovereign law 
binding upon all nations. 


Yet, with it all he remained firmly grounded 
in the world of reality. He looked forward to 
the preservation of national loyalty, which would 
ultimately prove a blessing and not a curse to 
the world, because it would be cultural in form, 
peaceful in expression and obedient to the Divine 
Law of morality, which would be embodied in 
world government. The prophet was able to 
attain to this exalted plane of vision, because his 
own heart revealed to him that love of humanity 
was not merely compatible with love for one's 
people but actually its fulfillment, and that true 
peace implies not merely safety for the body of 
man, but also freedom for his spirit. Thus, early 
in the history of the race, the prophet indicated 
the goal than can never be improved upon—the 
right of all men to liberty with justice. 
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The Debate on Zionist Reorganization 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of the 

State of Israel, over a year ago, 
evidently did not take Zionist 
leaders unawares. Many of them 
were quick to apprehend not only 
that a “turning point” in Jewish 
history had been reached—all the 
world was impressed with this 
realization—but that the World 
Zionist Organization itself had to 
be reorganized, now that it was 
about to deal with a Jewish State 
instead of a British Mandatory. 
Far-reaching proposals for reor- 
ganization were put forward at 
once, particularly by Dr. Eman- 
uel Neumann on behalf of the 
Zionist Organization of America. 
They were debated and, in part 
at least, adopted by the Actions 
Committee of the World Zionist 
Organization at its meeting in 
August, 1948. Today, however, 
we see that many of those early 
assumptions were mistaken. The 


by Ben Halpern 


principles of reorganization pro- 
posed and in part adopted then 
had to be substantially recast by 
the Actions Committee at its sub- 
sequent meeting in May 1949. But 
because the debate was begun too 
hastily and in misconceived terms, 
many Zionists are still “analyzing 
the situation” in the light of pure- 
ly imaginary sets of alternatives: 
liquidate the Zionist Organization, 
or just adulterate it by dilution; 
establish a firm division of juris- 
diction between the Jewish Agen- 
cy and the Jewish State along one 
or another set of preconceived lines 
instead of waiting modestly to see 
what events themselves will de- 
mand. The result is a great deal 
of unnecessary confusion and 
controversy. 

The May session of the Zionist 
Actions Committee left more is- 
sues undecided than decided. Yet 
even its inconclusive debates threw 
































a clear light on aspects of the 
question of Zionist reorganization 
that were not fully realized at 
the preceding session. To begin 
with, it became clear that we must 
discard a number of previous ideas 
about the division of functions 
between the Jewish Agency and 
the Jewish State. 


Untiz the May sessions of the 
Actions Committee brought us 
face to face with the facts, most 
Zionists were thinking in terms of 
a neat little, tight little, logical 
scheme of reorganization, that had 
a great many merits. The basic 
conception was that the Jewish 
State should bear all the more or 
less static responsibilities in Israel, 
the current needs of the country 
and its population, while the Jew- 
ish Agency would carry out the 
dynamic functions arising from 
the transfer of Jews from the Di- 
aspora to Israel. This scheme had 
the great advantage that it sym- 
bolized with extreme clarity the 
different positions of the Diaspora 
and the State in the common Zion- 
ist project. Fiscally, it illustrated 
the point that Jews established in 
Israel were responsible for their 
own support and maintenance, 
while contributed funds from 
abroad were needed for the settlers 
and immigrants still to be estab- 
lished; the Israeli Jews could not 


- be expected to absorb such large 


numbers unaided, nor should Di- 


aspora Jews wish their own share 


in this universal Jewish responsibil- 
ity to be borne by others. Pollit- 
ically, the proposed division of 
functions underscored the point 
that—viewing diplomatic and mil- 
itary defense of national sovereign- 
ty and independence as a “static” 
function—Israel as a State com- 
manded the political allegiance 
only of its citizens, and gave direct 
political protection only to its cit- 
izens. The remaining “political” 
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functions of the Zionist movement 
were those proper to non-citizens 
cooperating with the Jewish State 
in the historic and humane project 
of restoring the Jewish people to 
a position of normal security in 
the world. 

But this was not the only reason 
that the proposed division of func- 
tions was adopted in 1948. It was 
adopted because most people im- 
agined at the time that it was an 
efficacious way to cope with exist- 
ing problems, and because it was 
in many respects a continuation of 
the principles -which the Jewish 
Agency had applied, or hoped to 
apply, to the same problems under 
the Mandate. There was a sort 
of tacit understanding between 
Jews and the Palestine govern- 
ment under the Mandate that all 
initiative and responsibility for 
Zionist development should be the 
sphere of the Jewish Agency, while 
the British would carry out “nor- 
mal” public services for Jew and 
Arab alike. While one might have 
expected Zionists to envisage a 
more active role for the Israeli gov- 
ernment, there were certain reas- 
ons why many wished to see some- 
thing of the same relationship car- 
ried over into the period of Jewish 
independence. As Emanuel Neu- 
mann pointed out in his presiden- 
tial address to the ZOA Conven- 
tion in July 1948, “In the course 
of the years the World Zionist 
Organization has created many in- 
stitutions. It has legal title to 
many valuable assets which it holds 
in trust for the Jewish people, 
there are funds, banks, movable 
and immovable properties. Shall 
they be turned over at once to 
the Republic of Israel—that is to 
its Jewish and Arab citizens?” The 
Zionist program of resettling great 
numbers of Jews in Israel called 
for a continued and accelerated 
growth of such “institutions,” 
“assets,” ‘“‘funds,” and ‘movable 
and immovable properties,” de- 
voted primarily to the interests 
of new Jewish settlers in Israel, 
rather than to the general pop- 
ulation of the state, including: res- 
ident Jews as well as Arabs. Hence, 
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it is natural to think that jt 
might be expedient for the Zion- 
ist organization to have a separate 
jurisdiction in Israel, delegated it 
by agreement with the state, de- 
spite the fact that government 
policy itself might be favorable 
to Jewish resettlement. 


Moreover, Zionists had become 
accustomed to the notion that 
new money flowed into the coun- 
try through the Jewish Agency, 
while the institutions of local self- 


‘ rule in Israel were perennially em- 


barrassed in trying to finance the 
modest public facilities of the 
resident population. The funds 
required for post-war Jewish im- 
migration to Israel were obviously 
going to be far greater than any- 
thing the Agency had command- 
ed in the past, but inertia tended 
to make Zionists continue to look 
to the Agency as the medium for 
marshalling the enormous new 
sums. It was realized, of course, 
that through the State, the Israel 
Jewish community would have a 
greatly increased financial capa- 
city, arising from monetary pol- 
icy, taxation, and governmental 
loans. But at the same time the 
new tasks of the state in its “own 
sphere” of serving the resident 
population called for far greater 
sums than those available to pre- 
war Jewish autonomous local in- 
stitutions in Israel. The sources 
thought of as available for finan- 
cing mass resettlement were (1) 
Israeli capital accumulation (sav- 
ings, taxes, plus sterling balance), 
(2) immigrants’ and _ investors’ 
capital, (3) contributions (4) 
loans, and (5) reparations for 
Jewish losses in Europe. In the 
four last categories, from which 
the bulk of the needed capital was 
expected to flow, the plans for 
“mobilizing” capital had been 
drafted by the Jewish Agency 
staff, before the State was estab- 
lished, and it seemed “logical,” in 
the abstract, for the Agency to 
be the funnel through which these 
funds would flow in. Contribu- 
tions would obviously continue to 
come through the Agency. As an 
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international organization of Dias- 
pora Jews, the Agency seemed a 
suitable instrument to receive rep- 
arations for the losses of European 
Jewry; and by its local contacts 
in every country it could also 
stimulate foreign investments in 
Israel. As to loans, the idea of a 
great popular loan by world Jewry 
to Israel seemed properly to be- 
long to the Agency. Thus at first 
sight there seemed to be practical 
reasons for delegating specific 
authority to the Agency in the 
field of immigration and resettle- 
ment in Israel,-in addition to the 
symbolical appropriateness of dis- 
tinguishing sharply in this way 
between what was the realm of 
the state and what continued to 
be the realm of the World Zionist 
movement. 


AFTER more than a year it is 
quite clear that it is by no means 
easy, on practical grounds at least, 
to make so neat a separation. For 
one thing the Jewish Agency’s 
preeminence in “mobilizing” funds 
no longer seems as obvious as be- 
fore. For another thing, the prob- 
lems of immigration and resettle- 
ment have developed a new mag- 
nitude, velocity, and general char- 
acter which make it impossible 
for the Agency alone to handle 
them. As a result, it has proved 
impossible for the State and Agen- 
cy to work in predetermined sep- 
aration, but they must more and 
more join hands over a wide field 
of activities. 

Of the expected categories of 
funds, one, reparations for the 
losses of European Jewry, seems 
almost entirely to have dropped 
out of any reliable calculation. 
At least, the amounts so far ob- 
tained through the joint efforts 
of the Jewish Agency and other 
international Jewish bodies are 
minimal. 

It becomes clear, also, that “‘mo- 
bilizing” immigrants’ and inves- 
tors’ capital abroad is something 
which depends as much (or 
more) on the State as on the 
Jewish Agency, with its far-flung 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


So, 
ao 9-5710 









We wish all our friends and 
patrons and all the Jewish 
people —a year of health, 
happiness and prosperity 
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local contacts. In Eastern Europe, 
not only immigrants’ capital, but 
the immigrants themselves can 
now be released from their present 
domiciles only through inter-goy. 
ernmental agreement. As for pri- 
vate investment from countries 
which permit free capital export, 
the State has quite as much to do 
in “mobilizing” such funds as the 
local Zionist organization. Having 
“contacts” among possible inves- 
tors is far from the whole story, 
The investors want to know what 
conditions are like in Israel, both 
as to general stability and econ- 
omic prospects, and the particular 
conditions applicable to investors, 
Thus the amount of private cap- 
ital that can be “mobilized” for 
investment is determined essenti- 
ally by government policy—and 
the success of government policy. 


In respect to loans, again it 
turns out that the State, rather 
than the Jewish Agency, is the 
major capital-commanding factor. 
The Import-Export Bank loan of 
$100 million, as well as a possible 
loan from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, could of course, be granted 
only to the State. But even a pop- 
ular loan, to which the World 
Zionist movement might lend its 
facilities, can only be launched 
when the State of Israel is ready 
to guarantee it. Until then, all 
the World Zionist movement can 
do, is just what it did at the re- 
cent Actions Committee Sessions: 
call on the Jews of the world to 
be ready to answer the appeal of 
Israel and the Jewish Agency for 
a popular loan, whenever the State 
of Israel decides it is ready to 
issue such an appeal in coopera- 
tion with the Agency. 


The source of finances remain- 
ing clearly to the Jewish Agency 
is that of contributions. But the 
rate of immigration has gone s0 
far beyond the most ambitious 
expectations of a year or two ago, 
that what can be accomplished 
with even a generous total of con- 
tributions hardly begins to cope 
with the problem of resettlement. 
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What the Jewish Agency was 
ynable to accomplish, the State of 
Israel could not leave undone. The 
result is that more and more of 
what should have been the Agen- 
cy’s jurisdiction according to plan 
is being perforce shouldered by 
the State. The only function 
which the Agency has recently 
carried almost entirely alone is 
that of maintaining camps for 
housing unsettled immigrants— 
and even there education, med- 
ical attention, and other services 
have to rely on existing institu- 
tions of the Jews in Israel. When 
the prospective settler leaves the 
camp, he is much more likely to 
look to the State than the Jewish 
Agency for housing, land and em- 
ployment—and to hold the State 
responsible when these are lack- 
ing or inadequate. 


Thus, the neat division which 
seemed so attractive in August 
1948 failed to hold up in practice. 
By May 1949 it was obvious that 
the State would have to work hand 
in hand with the Agency in the 
field of “absorbing” immigrants, 
and the decision was reached to 
coordinate the budgeting of the 
two bodies for this purpose. 


Ir 1r were merely a matter of 
the practical advantages of one 
system over another, adjustment 
to this change would not prove 
too difficult. One might regret 
that it was impossible to symbol- 
ize the joint responsibility of all 
Jews—including the Jews of Is- 
rael through their Zionist organ- 
ization—for the resettlement of 
the returning Jewish communities 
by making this task the clear re- 
sponsibility and definite jurisdic- 
tion of the Jewish Agency. But 
it is well to remember that the 
Agency took on exclusive respon- 
sibility for this task under the 
Mandate only because the Pales- 
tine Government would do noth- 
ing to help the Zionist project. 
If the State of Israel does not re- 
fuse to help resettle Jews, and if 
practical necessities force it to take 
on an increasingly large share of 
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maintain affiliation with the polit. 
ical parties of Israel as such, shape 
their policy, or be subject to their 
direction. Nonetheless, it is un- 


derstood that Jews outside of |. 


rael will continue to differ on the 
manner in which they will wish 
to see Israel develop and will con. 
tinue to give sympathetic support 
to like-minded enterprises and 
movements in Israel.” 


THISs Is a prime example of what 
are known as weasel words. The 
reason for this is undoubtedly the 
fact that it represents a laborious. 
ly worked-out compromise be- 
tween opposing views. As we 
shall see, it can be interpreted both 
as involving and as not involving 
the use of the dual loyalties arg- 
ment; but if its conclusions carry 
any conviction at all, it will be 
only because most readers will in- 
terpret this paragraph in terms 
of the “dual loyalties” argument, 
The general understanding of this 
statement will be something like 
this: As long as we dealt with 
the Jewish Agency—a “private” 
organization, hence in no possible 
way a potential antagonist of 
states where Diaspora Jews are 
citizens—it was perfectly all right 
for us to form ties with Palestinian 
political parties. But now that 
these same parties run a State, 
not a private organization, it is 
dangerous for Zionists abroad to 
have too much to do with them: 
it would be inviting charges of 
dual loyalties. 

One sees that the implicit argu- 
ment—the argument that carries 
conviction, far more than the 
strict (and equivocal) wording 
of the statement—is identical with 
the underlying, not fully expres- 
sed argument previously used to 
urge the elimination of Israel 
Cabinet members from the Execu- 
tive of the World Zionist Organ- 
ization. The practical gains which 
the Z.O.A. would enjoy if these 
conclusions were accepted would 
be even more certain and impres- 
sive. If, as some General Zionists 
were suggesting about a year ago, 
all parties in Diaspora Zionism 
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should be abolished and replaced 


by an association of “friends of 
Israel,” then the General Zionist 
party, which already resembles 
the proposed set-up far more than 
any other Zionist party does, 
might gain a complete and un- 
rivalled monopoly of the whole 
Zionist organization in the Dias- 
pora. They would then also have 
virtually full control of the World 
Zionist Organization and of the 
work of the Jewish Agency in 
Israel. 


But the dangerous potentialities 
of such a line of argument be- 
came clear immediately, when 
others began fo make use of it. 
Notably, David Petegorsky, ex- 
ecutive head of the American 
Jewish Congress, contended that 
since the “Zionist” organization 
must now be reconstituted on the 
basis of “friendship for Israel,” 
it should henceforth be founded 
upon such community-wide bod- 
ies as the American Jewish Con- 
gress instead of taking the form of 
an ideological, hence necessarily 
partisan, association like the ZOA. 
Such a development in itself was 
enough to discourage talk of radi- 
cal alterations of the basis of 
Zionist organization among ZOA 
leaders. 


Whether this was the shock 
which restored sobriety, or wheth- 
er practical considerations dicta- 
ted a change of front, the actual 
policy of the Zionist Organization 
of America in the past year has 
been to strengthen rather than 
relax its ties with its own sister 
“center” parties in Israel. A new 
fund-raising campaign is being 
projected to assist parties and 
persons adhering to “centrist” 
ideologies in’ establishing them- 
selves as a more powerful factor 
in Israel. American General Zion- 
ists have not hesitated to work 
assiduously for a re-union of the 
two General Zionist factions in 
Israel, after they had split into 
distinct parties in the elections to 
the First Knesset, with the result 
that one group is now in the gov- 
ernment coalition, and the other 
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group is in the Opposition. Th 
good offices of ZOA leaders wer 
effective in bringing about a 
initial rapprochement of they 
groups; and if their efforts con. 
tinue and bear fruit, it might con. 
ceivably lead to changes within the 
present Israeli government coalj. 
tion, or to changes in the party 
line-up at future elections in Israel, 


Ir 1s almost humiliating, at thi 
late stage in Zionist history, to 
have to defend such practices of 
the ZOA against imputations of 
dual loyalty which have been giy- 
en encouragement by the ZOA 
itself. No American liberal—let 
alone an American Ziorfist, with so 
many years of analysis of the prob- 
lem in his organizational back- 
ground—has any excuse for be- 
ing confused on this issue. Free- 
dom of conscience cannot survive 
in America if we are to be pre- 
vented from having opinions on 
any issue not confined within the 
legal jurisdiction of the United 
States, or debarred from joining 
freely in association with like. 
minded individuals and groups, 
whether American citizens or not. 
The question of loyalty to our 
country cannot arise from any 
such free asociation; it can arise 
only when Americans enter into 
associations where they lose their 
freedom in a very specific sens 
—where they bind themselves to 
follow orders given by a foreign 
state in the interests of a foreign 
state and, generally within an 
organization formally controlled 
by a foreign state. It is no breach 
of loyalty to the United States 
when its citizens join citizens of 
any other country in a free inter- 
national organization, committing 
themselves to observe necessary 
discipline in joint action toward 
a common aim. This is the 
form of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization itself, and the form 
in which its various parties are 
associated together in internation- 
al unions. All these international 
bodies conduct their business un- 
der no coercion from the State 
of Israel or any other power. 
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Their constituent national organ- 
jzations are equally free in arriv- 
ing at their decisions, and in act- 
ing upon them, within the frame- 
work of the ordinary discipline 
necessary for joint action within 
a free association* 

It is hardly necessary to add 
that the whole question of dual 
loyalties was entirely out of place 
in the various debates over reor- 
ganization in the Zionist move- 
ment. There might be various op- 
inions on whether members of 
the government of Israel should, 
or should not, be on the Execu- 
tive of the Jewish Agency—hu- 
man limitations in the burden of 
responsibility these men could 
shoulder were themselves a power- 
ful argument contra—but, cer- 
tainly, hints of possible complica- 
tions regarding dual loyalties had 
no place in the argument. To make 
use of such hints was the same 
as insinuating that the Zionist 
movement is not a free, democrat- 
ically controlled organization of 
equal members, but a totalitarian- 
style party machine, with the 
Israeli ministers acting in the ca- 
pacity of political commissars. 

We may make the same com- 
ment on the various suggestions 
that the party affiliations with 
Diaspora Zionism are no longer 
possible, after the establishment 
of the Jewish State, because they 
bring to mind questions of double 
loyalties. There may be various 
opinions about whether there 
should or should not be compet- 
ing Zionist parties in the Diaspora, 
and about the degree and manner 
in which they should associate 





* Much may be forgiven in a document 
framed in committee. But it is hard to find 
an excuse for such a sentence as “It is not 
in the interest of the Zionist movement that 
Jews living outside of Israel should main- 
tain affiliation with the political parties of 
Israel as such, shape their policies, or be 
subjected to their direction.” If this means 
anything, it implies that individual Diaspora 
Jews have in the past been members of 
Palestinian Jewish parties, entitled to shape 
their policies, and subject to their direction; 
ergo— the conclusion is obvious. In fact, 
Diaspora Jews have always belonged, and 
Continue to belong to Zionist parties in their 
own countries which shape their own pol- 
ities and act through their own discipline 
and which cooperate freely with like-mind- 
ed parties in Israel in international associations. 
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and cooperate with sister parties 
in Israel. But certainly the ques- 
tion of double loyalties does not 
enter into the picture, for the 
various national and internation- 
al Zionist party structures are free 
and democratically organized bod- 
ies, bound in no manner of for- 
mal subordination to the govern- 
ment of Israel or to their sister 
parties in Israel. 


How is it that veteran Zionists, 
like the chief of the ZOA in 1948 
and the members of the Commis- 
sion that produced the Rifkind 
report in 1949, could go so far 
astray as to use arguments whose 
only force lies in their appeal to 
the dual loyalties phobia? 

There is an easy and simple ex- 
planation, if we wish to be satis- 
fied with it. The extraordinary 
growth of the ZOA in the years 
of the fight for the State of Is- 
rael’s existence and independence 
brought into the movement a mass 
of loosely integrated members, 
many of whom were tied to the 
movement by the emotion of the 
moment rather than by intellect- 
ual conviction. Among this group, 
the dual loyalties phobia has not 
yielded to reason. Their moods 
and preoccupations. one might 
suppose, necessarily had to be con- 
sidered by the leaders, and thus, it 
appears, even permeated the lead- 
ers’ own mode of expression. 


A somewhat similar analysis 
might be made of the more recent 
development—rather incongruous 
with previous statements—which 
has seen the ZOA begin to devote 
itself intensively to building up 
a stronger and closer tie with its 
sister “centrist” parties in Israel. 
Following the military and polit- 
ical triumph of Israel on the dra- 
matic issues of its sovereignty and 
independence, the ZOA has ex- 
perienced a sharp drop in member- 
ship. Their need of the hour now 
seems to be to develop new kinds 
of ties for the membership which 
will integrate as many as possible 
on the basis of intellectual con- 
viction, so that they can be held 


- 


and activated for the responsibil- 
ities of the grey dawn. The way 
ZOA leaders hope to do this is by 
adopting specific projects, in co- 
operation with specific groups of 
a specific ideological coloration, 
in Israel.* 


But to explain the changing 
style and content of ZOA state- 
ments in the past two years in 
these terms alone would be doing 
less than justice to veteran Zion- 
ist leaders. Their groping efforts 
to define a new position for the 
members of the World Zionist 
movement vis-a vis the State of 
Israel and its citizens reflect more 
than the backwash of the dual 
loyalties phobia; they also reflect 
an awkward and misdirected at- 
tempt to formulate the nature of 
certain objectively’ existing chang- 
es—or tendencies to change—in 
that relationship. 


A RATHER curious episode high- 
lights the existence of such a grad- 
ual shift in the position of Dias- 
pora Zionism vis-a-vis Israel, as a 
consequence of the rise of the 
new State. Not long ago, under 
the pressure of American diplo- 
lomacy, Israel was forced to offer, 
not only to readmit certain cate- 
gories of Arab refugees and to 
consider the question as a whole 
in connection with the peace settle- 
ment, but also a specific figure of 
100,000 Arab refugees, as the to- 
tal it would accept. The Israeli 
government did this even before 
the Arab states gave the least 
indication of any wish to discuss 
a real peace settlement at all—in 


* In the very same paragraph of the Rif- 
kind report which rings with overtones of 
the dual loyalties argument, there is also a 
justification for cooperation with Israel Gen- 
eral Zionist parties: ‘“‘Nonetheless, it is un- 
derstood that Jews outside of Israel will con- 
tinue to differ on the manner in which they 
will wish to see Israel develop and will con- 
tinue to give sympathetic support to like- 
minded enterprises and movements in Israel.” 
It might be possible by some tortured inter- 
pretation to reconcile this with the preced- 
ing sentences of the same paragraph (quoted 
above)—but only at the expense of the last 
shred of conviction that the argument might 
carry. In the final analysis, it is virtually 
impossible to grasp what, after all, the Rif- 
kind Report wants and where it stands on 
this question. 
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fact, while they continued to 
trumpet forth their slogans of a 
forthcoming second round in the 
Arab-Israeli war, and to arm 
themselves openly for this pur- 
pose. Jewish opinion both in Is- 
rael and abroad was indignant and 
alarmed that the government of 
Israel was forced to take such a 
step. But when the Revisionist 
Party in America proposed to take 
up the Israeli government’s action 
in the American Zionist Council, 
it raised quite a different prob- 
lem: the question how far it was 
appropriate and useful for Dias- 
pora Zionists to interfere in the 
conduct of Israeli foreign policy. 
The Revisionist request was not 
given any public answer, so that 
we do not know what opinions, 
if any, were expressed on this mat- 
ter in the Zionist Council. But 
the mere fact that the proposed 
discussion did not take place is 
enough to indicate that it was con- 
sidered improper for the Zionist 
Council to do anything about it. 

What is the reasoning that lies 
behind such an attitude? It is a 
generally accepted—though not 
always respected—principle that 
subordinate bodies in the Zionist 
movement do not take up anew 
questions once they are decided in 
superior bodies. Thus, the Amer- 
ican Zionist Council, which is in 
a way an American replica of the 
World Zionist Congress and the 
bodies which act for it between 
its bi-ennial sessions (the Actions 
Committee and the Executive), 
would hardly be entitled to raise 
for debate an issue recently de- 
cided by a Zionist Congress. But 
the constituent parties of the Zion- 
ist movement, while they have no 
right to take independent action 
contrary to a Congress decision, 
may and do debate such decisions 
before and after they are made, 
and define their own attitude to- 
ward them. Formally speaking, 
the American Zionist Council is 
perfectly free to act in the same 
way towards policy decisions of 
the Israeli government, since it 
is not subordinate in any way to 
that government. But if the 
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American Zionist Council fr. 
frained from discussing the Israel; 
offer to take 100,000 Arab refy. 
gees, it was for other compelling 
reasons. It was a tacit recognition 
of the fact that the Israeli goy. 
ernment bears the responsibility 
for, and is directly liable for th 
consequences of, Israel’s foreign 
policy; and that Zionists cooperat- 
ing with the government in re. 
settling the Jewish people in their 
National Home can best do so by 
not interfering when the Israel 
government is in the midst of cer- 
tain diplomatic activity, even if 
they think they know better how 
it should be done. This does not 
means that the American Zionist 
Council simply gives up the whok 
realm of political debates and ac. 
tivity. This is far from being th 
case. But just as the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations x 
constitutionally debarred from 
dealing with issues the Security 
Council is currently taking action 
on—to use an analogy which like 
all analogies is far from perfect— 
so the American Zionist Council 
has good enough sense to under- 
stand that it ought to refrain 
from interfering in a matter which 
is being actively negotiated by the 
Israel government. 


THE reason for this attitude is 
not merely that the Israel govern- 
ment is entitled to all the norma 
prerogatives of a State. There is 
also the feeling that the Israel pop- 
ulation—that is, those Jews who 
bear full and direct responsibility 
for the consequences of the foreign 
policy of Israel—deserve priority 
and greater weight in determining 
that policy over Zionists in the 
Diaspora, who are also concerned 
in the matter. This feeling is not 
new in the Zionist movement. It 
was also behind the practice of 
giving the Palestinian ballots 4 
double weight in the elections 
the Zionist Congress. But the 
emergence of the State, and the 
overwhelming shift of the burden 
of responsibility from the Dias 
pora to Israel, strongly under- 
scored this sense of the different 
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positions of Israeli and Diaspora 
Jews in the Zionist movement. 

I hope it may be said without 
reviving the ghost of the dual 
loyalties phobia that Diaspora 
Zionists have always borne unus- 
ual responsibilities for activities in 
a country not their own. Their 
responsibilities, indeed, were so 
specific, important, and compre- 
sive that they were bound inevit- 
ably to lead to ideological differ- 
ences—from which arose the var- 
ious Zionist parties. What induced 
Diaspora Jews to take so intense 
and passionate an interest in a pro- 
cess with which their own lives 
were not immediately concerned? 

In the final analysis, the answer 
is that Zionists felt that, in prin- 
ciple, their own lives might be 
immediately concerned with what 
was going on in Palestine. Even 
if a Zionist had no plans for im- 
migration to Palestine, he felt that 
he belonged to the category of 
people who were likely to find 
that, according to the classic form- 
ula, they “could not or did not 
wish to” remain in the Diaspora. 
There was always a difference be- 
tween one who “realized” his 
Zionism by actually going to Pal- 
estine and living there and one 
who merely felt that really he 
ought to, and some day things 
would turn out so that he could, 
or perhaps would even be forced 
to, go. But the ethical basis for 
“citizenship” in the Zionist move- 
ment was the feeling that even 
those who did not go to Palestine 
were essentially the same as those 
who did: they, too, felt that they 
should go and were aware that 
they very well might, if only con- 
ditions were right—or else, suff- 
ciently wrong. 

What has happened through the 
foundation of the State of Israel 
is that now it is more difficult to 
find reasons why a Zionist should 
not go to Israel. The doors are 
open, the consulates are coopera- 
tive. This fact demands a choice 
and a self-justification of every 
one who says he is a Zionist; and 
consequently it exercises a polar- 
izing effect upon the movement: 
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it draws apart and increasingly 
distinguishes those who realize 
their Zionism and those who, in 
self-justification, increasingly ethe- 
realize it. If one is faced with 
a more immediate necessity for 
choice than before, and if one finds 
that, though the doors are open, 
he still cannot go to Israel—the 
result is not necesarily that one 
concludes he is no longer a Zion- 
ist. It is also possible to decide that 
Zionism is something different 
from what it used to be, that it 
does not involve one’s own identi- 
fication with the stream that flows 
from dispersion to concentrated 
nationhood. , But the stream ex- 
ists; to withdraw from it—even 
if one had only lived in it “in prin- 
ciple’—has its necessary though 
not necessarily “fatal,” conse- 
quences. 


The first of these consequences 
is the deadening of one’s sense of 
Zionist “citizenship”: if what goes 
on in Israel is now definitely and 
clearly precluded from having 
any effect upon one’s own im- 
mediate life (even if only “in 
principle” and potentially) then 
it becomes harder to sustain the 
unusual and severe responsibilities 
which Zionism imposes upon its 
members for events taking place 
far, far away. In consequence, it 
becomes not too difficult to slip 
into a state of forgetfulness where 
one’s Zionist duties no longer seem 
natural and self-evident, but some- 
how extraordinary and excessive 
—a mood not far removed from 


the dual loyalties phobia. 


Thus the transmutations of at- 
titude within the Zionist move- 
ment are related to an objective, 
actual trend of development. Zion- 
ists are being drawn by polar pos- 
sibilities of realizing or etherealiz- 
ing their Zionism, as the concrete 
possibility of actually going to 
Israel presents itself more and 
more insistently to successive sec- 
tions of the Jewish people. Anyone 
who is able to leave Germany or 
Poland today for Israel, but re- 
mains behind, has made a virtual- 
ly irrevocable decision, and has 
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defined his own relation to the 
Jewish people in one or another 
of several possible distinct ways. 
In this country, the alternatives 
are not today as sharp, the decision 
not as clear—but the polar attrac- 
tions are felt. 


NEVERTHELESS, it would be rep- 
rehensible recklessness on the part 
of Zionists if they tried a priori 
to reorganize the Zionist move- 
ment in terms of the polarities to- 
wards which we are in process of 
being drawn. There was never a 
time when a powerful American 
Zionist movement was as badly 
needed as it is now. There was 
never a time when a strong sense 
of Zionist “citizenship” among 
American Jews was as essential as 
now. To force choices which may 
kill that sense of “citizenship” for 
a considerable part of the Amer- 
ican Zionist movement would be 
to commit an unpardonable offense 
against Jewish conscience. We may 
all be mortal, but it is still the 
healthy, normal thing to oppose 
with all vehemence the idea of be- 
ing buried before our time. As for 
the new life into which some would 
like to see the Zionist movement 
reincarnated, it can afford to wait 
for its metempsychosis. 
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A Voyage through Inferno 


Erm ENGEL WAR MIT Mir, by Horst 
Schade, Zurich, Steinberg Verlag, 
1949. 


N HIS “biographical novel” Ein 

Engel war mit mir, Horst Schade, 
a young author residing in Jerusalem, 
constructs something conceivable on- 
ly at the extreme limit of infra-hu- 
manity, something on the same order 
as Goya’s horrible war sketches. the 
almost unbearable “Desastres de la 
guerra.” Both cases are noteworthy 
for their extraordinary technical 
virtuosity. With immaculate artis- 
try they give mankind episodes 
from its own seamy side whose con- 
tent must make us ashamed but 
whose solid, self-sufficient, and defi- 
nitive form will never let them fade 
from daylight again, will always 
preserve them in our memory no mat- 
ter how much we wish to forget, to 
consider them as never having hap- 
pened, as inconceivable, impossible. 
Such masterpieces of uncanny real- 
ism, outdoing any flights of phan- 
tasy, have an educational as well as 
an aesthetic significance. One would 
like to hope that Goya’s and Schade’s 
works would suffice to prevent re- 
currences of the horrors they depict. 
Since Dante, we have hoped that 
each voyage through Inferno would 
be the final ene. That we are not, 
and cannot be, so certain of their 
humanizing effects adds to the un- 
canny, altogether desperate effect of 
such marginal art, in which the 
ghastly and obscure for a time gains 
firm and cold contours, only to dis- 
solve once more into the turbulent 
background. So, the question re- 
mains open whether young Jankel 
Schmajuk of Cracow, whose con- 
centration camp experiences Schade 
reports with so much artistry and 
intuition, whether he, too, may not 
have suffered in vain, since the sub- 
bestiality of humankind is simply 
not to be vanquished. Yet there is 
no stronger medicine available than 
just such reports. 

Carl Seelig, the famous Zurich 
author and historian of literature, 
thanks to whom this unusual book 
was published and has begun to reg- 
ister a notable success with both cri- 
tics and public, tells us in a lucid 
and colorful epilogue, how Horst 
Schade, an erstwhile professional 
boxer and lately—though a Gentile 
—the trainer of Jewish worker 
athletes in Jerusalem, met the soccer 


player Jankel, who slept for weeks 
in a nook in the Workers Club, and 
who told him his gruesome adven- 
tures, told him in self-release. The 
same epilogue also tells us of Horst 
Schade’s own history as a fighter in 
the anti-Nazi underground in Ger- 
many, of his flight to Palestine, how 
he suffered wounds in the defense of 
Jerusalem against the Arabs. After 
some tentative publications in Ger- 
many, short stories showing a rare 
combination of Franz Kafka’s and 
Joseph Conrad’s influences, he now 
appears with a perfected work, in 
which, a mature writer and a non- 
Jew, he tells of the torments of a 
East-European Jewish child, a boy 
who since sixteen had gone from one 
concentration camp to another. De- 
spite this double dimension of dis- 
tance—or perhaps because of it— 
the tale unrolls with shattering ob- 
jectivity and an unfailing sense of 
form. The most remarkable thing 
is that there is not a single empty 
phrase, no ornamental effects in the 
whole book, but throughout the re- 
port confines itself to the essential— 
misery in chemical capsule form. 
But never, except in Flaubert’s fa- 
mous description of starvation and 
thirst in Salammbo, does the hysteria 
of deprivation seize one so harshly 
by the throat as in Schade’s picture 
of the wretched prisoners around a 
pot of carrot soup: “They tumbled 
over one another. They were raving, 
obsessed. Each one grabbed for the 
soup and stuck his moist hand in 
his mouth. They tore from one an- 
other’s hands what looked like car- 
rots but may have been only sticks; 
they snatched at each other’s mouths 
and beat each other.” In this style 
of a Goya who had changed his 
etching-needle for a pen, episode fol- 
lows episode of grotesque horror— 
mingled with scenes from the life 
of heroic, tormented families, pic- 
tures of unforgettably courageous 
girls, laconic praise for the pious 
beneficence of exceptional Polish 
peasants, for partisans and Zionists 
with their hopes for the future— 
and running throughout, the devils, 
soldiers and S. S. men; yet even 
among them, an occasional decent 
fellow depicted with impartial jus- 
tice: thus, in the very beginning, 
there is a kindly camp command- 
ant “with a remarkable high fore- 
head” who disappears all too soon, 
and later a factory manager in 
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Gleiwitz who doffs his gray hat be- 
fore the prisoners, bowing deeply. 
“Many of us were embarrassed .. . 
For the first time a German addres- 
sed me as ‘Sie’ . . . . Bemused, I 
kept looking behind him.” These 
lights sparingly set up throughout 
the book make the prevailing dark- 
ness even blacker, even more shock- 
ingly tangible, they call to mind the 
frightful words of Lady Macbeth, 
who is reminded by her sleeping vic- 
tim of her father’s countenance, so 
that she is restrained for a moment 
in her lust for murder. 

The execution of eighty Russian 
civilian prisoners which the inmates 
have to witness; ebb tides of human 
degeneration, shameful acts of a few 
Jews who serve the Nazis in the 
camp as Kapo’s; the peaks and 
troughs of torment over five years 
during which Jankel’s fate sometimes 
permits a slight relaxation, as he is 
given easier work, and his good an- 
gel, who is always with him (from 
which Carl Seelig chose the book’s 
excellent title) and protects him, 
seems to draw nearer and become al- 
most visible; the final rescue, when 
the British march into Bergen-Bel- 
sen, the dreadful vengeance on the 
torture crew, and the apotheosis-like 
welcome in Palestine—all this falls 
together in an “Odyssey in Black” 
that one can never forget, and it 
puts the book into that group of ir- 
replaceable treasures that one can no 
longer do without, that one feels an 
inner necessity to propagate further; 
one of that group which one fre- 
quently takes down from its shelf 
and recommends—rather, forces up- 
on those to whom one is closest, as 
a sort of intimate confidence; 
““Haven’t you seen this yet? But 
this is something unique. This you 
must read, you must.” 

Max Brop 


Islam and the Middle 
East 


MoOHAMMEDANISM, AN HisToricau 
Survey. by H. A. R. Gibb, Ox- 
ford University Press, London, x 
plus 206 pp, 1949. 

A SHortT History oF THE MIDDLE 
EAsT FROM THE RISE OF IsLAM to 
MopeERN Times. by George E, Kirk, 
Public Affairs Press, 1949 x plus 
301 pp, $3.75. 


HE FIRST of these books is a con- 
cise introduction to the religious 
development of the Islamic world. A 
Home University Library volume, it 
comes from the pen of the well- 
known Oxford Arabist. The author 
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traces the rise of Islam and its ca- 
nonic law and tenets, the dissensions 
in the fold, the upsurge of mysticist 
revival, and the modern attempts at 
reconciliation between Islamic faith 
and science, between the traditional 
tenets and the conditions of Islamic 
society in transition. Islam is inter- 
preted as “‘an autonomous expression 
of religious thought and experience”. 
If this restatement of the results of 
modern research sometimes makes ex- 
acting reading, this is no doubt inev- 
itable in an attempt to outline within 
so little space thirteen centuries of 
Islamic religious life and lore. 


The second volume was written by 
a classical scholar turned lecturer at 
the Middle East Centre for Arab 
Studies maintained by the British au- 
thorities, first in Jerusalem and later 
in Lebanon, to train officials for ac- 
tive careers in the Arab region. At 
present he is working with the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, es- 
pecially on the contemporary scene in 
the Arab lands. 

The present volume grew out of 
lectures at the Centre. Medieval Is- 
lam is discussed in some fifty pages, 
whilst the bulk of the book deals with 
the last 150 years, and one hundred 
pages are devoted to “the second 
world war and after,” a series of so- 
ciological notes on the contemporary 
scene and a survey of the clash of the 
powers in the Middle East. It thus 
offers “‘a general grounding in Mid- 
dle East history and current affairs,” 
mostly indeed in current affairs. Ac- 
tually the scope of the work is re- 
duced to the Arab lands in Asia plus 
Egypt, while Turkey and Iran come 
in only for perfunctory treatment. 

On the whole, the survey chapters 
are well written and useful, the maps 
clear and very instructive. 


A few critical remarks may be of- 
fered. While the importance of the 
Crusades in the transmission of the 
Eastern intellectual heritage is mini- 
mized on page 37, it appears to be 
exaggerated on page 45. Had the 
author had Prof. Gibb’s volume at 
hand, he might have avoided charac- 
terizing the early rationalizers of Is- 
lam (Mu’tazila) as rationalists. In 
the modern period, the reader misses 
the Fashoda incident. It is mislead- 
ing to state that the French Univer- 
sity of Beirut did less for Arabic lit- 
erature than the American University. 
The author does not refrain from na- 
tional characterizations which are un-- 
tenable and dangerous, whether favor- 
able or otherwise: The Turks (p31) 
are “A people less gifted intellectual- 
ly than the Arabs and Persians”; the 
Jews (p38) “endowed with that spir- 
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it of restless inquiry which character- 
izes their race”; The Armenians set- 
tled in the Levant by the French (p. 
165) ‘“‘gave good service as inform- 
ers.” 

It is not clear how the author visu- 
alizes the future development of the 
region. Between the Scylla of stagna- 
tion and the Charybdis of revolution, 
there is little choice; on both Soviet 
propaganda would thrive. Yet the au- 
thor, fearful of Soviet expansion 
would aspire towards a vigorous re- 
formist evolution (pp 241, 251f). 

National aspirations of Egyptions 
and of Arabs are discussed with sym- 
pathy, and after careful study. It is 
the more regrettable that the author, 
who shares the anti-Zionism of Bri- 
tish officialdom, did not take the 
trouble to study and present Jewish 
nationalism with as much understand- 
ing. Toynbee is quoted to show that 
Zionism “is not merely an appeal for 
asylum.” The Jews have sought the 
favor of the mighty against their ad- 
versaries: Persia against Babylon, 
Rome against the Seleucides, Britain 
and the U. S. A., in 1917. “Protect- 
ing powers have, however, always 
failed to satisfy Jewish political am- 
bitions to the full; and so they rose 
against” their benefactors. “At pre- 
sent, the U. S. is the protecting power; 
but should her support be withheld 
or prove inadequate, there is a group 
within the Zionist movement which 
would try to enlist active Russian 
support” (p224). 

The Revisionists are defined as a 
group who wanted to revise the man- 
date. (p179) Bar Kokhba’s “mem- 
ory was enshrined as a Zionist hero 
at least as early as 1910.” The Revi- 
sionists’ minds “were formed on a 
diet of ancient revolt—the Macca- 
bees (whose name has been given to a 
widespread sport organization)”. 
Some Jews “expressed their hope of ul- 
timately winning back the Haram, 
the site of their historic Temple” 
(p180). Pre-Herzlian Zionism is not 
so much as mentioned; nor is Lord 
Samuel’s story of the origin of the 
Balfour Declaration drawn upon. The 
Histadrut is recognized as the back- 
bone of the Yishuv but remains un- 
explained; nor is any light thrown on 
the clash between labor and the Re- 
visionists. There is a curious lack of 
perspective in a sentence like this: 
“The need of the Jews was more 
widespread (after Hitler’s rise), and 
in some respects more acute, than in 
pre-war Russion pogroms” (p182) or 
in the bracketed remark on the Bilt- 
more Programme “drawn up, signi- 
ficently, in New York” (p204). 
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Israel on Film 


SworD IN THE Desert, screenplay 
written and produced by Robert 
Buckner; directed by George Sher- 
man; presented by Universal-Inter- 
national. 

THe EartH Cries Out (Il Grido 
Della Terra); script by Lewis F. 
Gittler; directed by Diulio Coletti; 
produced in Italy by Albert Salva- 
tori for Lux films. 


SWORD IN THE DESERT,” ex- 

cept for an occasional scene or 
moment, is the disappointment one 
might have expected. Hollywood, of 
course, saw the opportunity for melo- 
drama in the struggle of the Jews 
against the British in Palestine, but 
even in this respect the job has been 
only average, at best. 

The hero, an American skipper, 
acted by Dana Andrews, is portrayed 
as a hardboiled cynic, interested only 
in money when he takes a shipload 
of refugees across the Mediterranean 
illegally. Gradually, as he watches 
the ramifications of the Jewish fight 
against the British, into which he is 
drawn as a result of circumstances, 
he becomes identified with the Jew- 
fish side and finds himself unable 
to act against it. Unfortunately, the 
actors taking the parts of the leaders 
of the Jewish underground are, for 
the most part, unconvincing, with 
characters compounded of a pompous 
and oily sanctimoniousness, An ex- 
ception should.be made, however, for 
the British-Jewish Hagana officer and 
his comrade who effect the escape of 
the heroine, Sabra. 

Much of the landscape detail and 
almost all the shots of the supposed 
Kibbutz to which the refugees are 
brought are also unconvincing and 
lacking in any sense of compelling 
reality. The high point of the plot 
for wit, tension, and climactic sur- 
prise is the incident of Sabra’s escape 
accomplished by two members of the 
Hagana disguised as British officers. 
From there on the action slumped 
badly. The romance between Sabra 
and a Hagana leader descends rapidly 
to a nadir of bathos such as has sel- 
dom been seen, even in the movies. 
This point, however, was only the 
worst in the course of a dialogue 
that kept fairly consistently to a level 
of embarrassing fatuousness. 

The lack of a consistently valid 
central theme was demonstrated most 
sadly at the end. Surely the moral 
(if there is one that can be trans- 
lated into a cinematic finale) of the 
struggle in Palestine is not that of 
a Xmas card, adorned with med- 
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MARGOLIS—Mr.-and Mrs. Moe Mar- 
golis, 3049 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., extend best wishes for a very 


happy and prosperous New Year to 
all their relatives and friends. 
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iaeval carols sung in hearty British 
voices and frosted with an aureoled 
church tower. Whatever slight shreds 
of reality had been conjured up in 
the course of the story were dissolved 
into a thin syrup of saccharine senti- 
mentality at this point, so that all 
interest, curiosity, or sense of iden- 
tification with any of the principal 
characters evaporated utterly. 


“THE EartTH Criks Out,” though 
awkward in plot, over-operatic at 
times in its melodrama, and unreal in 
many of its scenic effects was, never- 
theless, more serious in intention and 
more daring in its conception of the 
problem of Palestine in the post-war 
years. Most of its weakness can be 
ascribed to its lack of slickness, and 
the naivete of its melodrama may be 
attributed to certain standards of 
Italian popular taste (this is an Ital- 
ian import). The writers of this 
movie, however, were aware of the 
complexity of the Palestinian situa- 
tion in a way that the Hollywood 
producers were not and they made 
some attempts to show the different 
levels of intensity and fanaticism col- 
oring different types within the Yish- 
uv. The authenticity of the types 
they chose was, of course, seldom 
adequate, particularly in the case of 
the feminine leads. Their Kibbutz 
was, perhaps, even less true to life 
than the one constructed by Holly- 
wood. But, their sense of the home- 
coming of the refugees was true and 
wholehearted and the type of refugees 
on the illegal immigrant ship were 
seen with intense attention to detail 
and personal character. 

Above all, the type of the Italian 
captain skippering the illegal boat- 
load, with his sublime and ancient 
sense of human dignity and the in- 
eluctable character of basic human 
needs, was a beautiful and generous 
character, utterly convincing in both 
his personal and national character. 

Thinly developed as the romance 
is in this Italian version, it neverthe- 
less convinces us of the fact that 
passion was involved and not merely 
the bobby-sock bantering of two rug- 
cutters, as is the case in “Sword in 
the Desert.” 

Neither of these films was truly 
satisfactory. It would seem that, in 
order to make an honest and com- 
pelling film about Israel, a director, 
writer, and producer would have to 
have, apart from technical compet- 
ence, artistic skill, and a sense for 
human values, a more intimate and 
thorough acquaintance with the reali- 
ties of the life in Israel. 

Hitpa AUERBACH 
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Compliments of 


VIRGINIA PEANUT 


PRODUCTS CO., inc. 


464 CARLTON AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MR. and MRS. 
SAMUEL MARKEWICH and FAMILY 
161 W. 86th Street, New York City 
extend sincerest good wishes for the 
New Year to all relatives and friends. 








PICCINI—Antonio Piccini Co., 25 
Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., greet 
their friends and patrons with all 
good wishes for the New Year. 
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THE NEW YORK COUNCIL 


PIONEER WOMEN 


on behalf of all its Chaveroth, extends warmest 
Shona Tova greetings to Medinath Israel, the 
valiant Yishuv, the Knesseth Israel and the 
entire Labor Zionist movement. 


To the Jewish Frontier our very best wishes 
for continued service in the interest of our Clubs. 


Techezakno! 
With Pioneer greetings, 
Ciara Petcuers, Council Chairman 


CLUBS IN THE COUNCIL 
Club Chairman of Club 
ACHDUTH Pauline Magid 
ALIZA Ray Bukaresky 
AMI Leah F. Schreibman 
ANUTA Helen Myers 
ASHERA Minna Halperin 
ASTORIA Ruth Kochanski 
AVIVA Julia Shapiro 
BELLEROSE Anita Shickler 
BUS. & PROF................Jeannette Proujansky 
COOPERATIVE Rose Ribalow 
CROMPOND Lea Miller 
DOWNTOWN Chaya Ehrenreich 
EAST TREMONT Rose Pilsner 
C. A. FRIEDLAND.....................Shoshana Adler 
GALILA Sadie Hofstein 
GEULAH Minnie Kaufman 
GOELETH Fannie Garfinkel 
HANITA Dorothy Jacobs 
HASSIAH Anna Cohen 
HATIKVAH Toby Meisel 
HEDERA Beatrice Reinfeld 
HERUTH Sara Caminsky 
INTERNATIONAL Rose Dulken 
ISRAELA Evelyn Phillips 
KNICKERBOCKER VILLAGE......[da Mandlin 
MEDINAH Fritzi Austein 
MIDTOWN Sara Greenhill 
MOLEDETH Anne Schwartz 
MT. VERNON Anna DeRefler 
NATANYA Jennie Freedberg 
NEGBA Irene Kleinman 
ORAH Ruth Colin 
PARKCHESTER Frieda Greifer 
A. H. PEKELIS Lillian Shiffman 
PINE LAKE PARK Shirley Brodman 
RIVERSIDE Leah Hochberg 
SHELANU Martha Kagan 
CHANA SZENES. Bessie Angstreich 
TEL AVIV. Celia Jacobs 
UPPER BRONX Rose Glotzer 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS.........da Gilden 
WEST NEW YORK Fanny Puckowitz 
YECHI AM. Fannie Shalita 
YESHUA Anne Levy 
ZAHAVA Goldie Smith 


























































































































JEWisH FRoNTE 


Nanan nav n1W2 


May the New Year 
Bring Peace and Happiness 


MEDINATH ISRAELI!IM 


BROOKLYN COUNCIL 


PIONEER WOMEN 


RUTH W.WILS 


Council Chairman 


ANNA FISCHER 


Ist Vice-Chairman 


Club 
BENSONHURST 


SYDELLE D. RINALDI 
2nd Vice-Chairman 


GERTRUDE WELT 


Treasurer 


Chairman of Club 





LT. MURRAY BLUM 


Lya Sugarman 
Bronia Dworman 





BORO PARK 


Mania Shorr 





BRIGHTON 


Beatrice Gelerenter 





CHAIA SARA 


Anne Wohl 





DAGANIA 


Helen Sassower 





DEBORAH 





DRORA 


Elizabeth Brown 





FIRST BROOKLYN 


Nan Blumenthal 





GORDONIA 


Henrietta Golden 





REBECCA GRATZ 


Dinah Gitelman 





KADIMAH 


Raye Fagen 





KINERETH 


Shirley Kandell 





GOLDA MEYERSON 


Pauline Rosof 





Helen Serxner 





NAAME 
NEGEV 


Goldie Miller 





POELET 


Blanche Saks 





RACHEL 


Lillian Frank 





RENA 


Eva Newman 





RENANAH 


Bea Hirsch 





F. D. ROOSEVELT. 


Certel Shapiro 





EVA ROSENBAUM LEAGUE.......Mildred Goldman 


SEAGATE 


Mildred Fleck 





SHALOM 


Esther Berlin 





Victoria Levine 





SHOSHANA 
SHULAMITH 


Shirley Eiss 





TOSIA 


Rose Goobich 





YEHUDITH 





ZIVIA 


Sarah Goldstera 





Minnie Bloom 


Anna Fogel. 














